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The  Approach  to 
Reading  in 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


The  approach  to  reading  in  SPIR  Revised  is  based  on  a 
point  of  view  that  has  been  tested  by  experience, 
informed  by  the  latest  research,  and  tempered  by  the 
classroom  reality. 

The  following  beliefs  form  the  basis  of  our  approach  to 
reading. 

Reading  begins  with  graphic  symbols,  but  the  process 
of  reading  is  not  only  the  decoding  of  the  symbol  but  the 
reconstruction  of  meaning.  As  students  search  for 
meaning,  they  interact  with  the  print,  bringing  to  the 
reading  situation  their  own  experiences,  purposes,  and 
expectations  and  matching  them  with  the  author’s. 

Reading  is,  therefore,  a  thinking  process.  Students 
—  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  reasoning  skills — 

"What  do  I  already  know  about  this  topic?" 

"Does  this  sentence  make  sense?" 

"Could  this  statement  be  true?" 

Furthermore,  as  students  reason  with  the  print,  they 
actively  classify  and  order  the  ideas,  hypothesize,  judge, 
and  discriminate -all  basic  thinking  skills. 


A  reading  program  must  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  read  a  wide  range  of  material  for 
different  purposes.  Exposure  to  non-fiction  in  all  forms, 
reference  materials,  pictures,  charts,  and  graphs  must 
be  balanced  with  fictional  forms  if  the  reading  program 
is  to  meet  the  student’s  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs. 

Reading  is  only  one  facet  of  a  total  language  arts 
program.  Opportunities  to  talk,  listen,  view,  write,  and 
dramatize  in  preparation  for  and  as  a  response  to 
reading  are  an  integral  part  of  the  reading  process.  To 
facilitate  this  integration,  selections  are  best  organized 
into  themes. 

The  ability  to  read  is  developed  by  reading.  Stated 
simply,  this  means  two  things: 

.  providing  planned  opportunities  for  students  to  read 
independently 

•  providing  systematic,  organized  skills  instruction 
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Five  Important 
Characteristics  of 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


SPIR  Revised  contains  rich  and 
varied  content 


•  an  ideal  balance  between  fiction  and  non-fiction  is 
contained  in  each  reader 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  -  short  story,  novel  excerpt,  poem,  play, 
newspaper  article,  diary 

•  students  are  exposed  to  Canadian  material  featuring  a 
variety  of  Canadian  settings  and  Canadian  authors 

•  texts  include  student-written  material  -  poems, 
stories 

•  topics  are  chosen  from  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 


SPER  Revised  promotes  thinking  and 
reasoning  skills 


•  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the  student  text  help 
students  relate  the  reading  material  to  their  own 
experience 

•  practical  strategies  in  the  lesson  plans  help 
students  to: 

classify  details  which  relate  to  mam  ideas 
order  events  in  a  story 

judge  ideas  in  terms  of  their  own  experience 
discriminate  reality  from  fantasy,  fact  from  fiction 
hypothesize  about  story  organization  and  outcomes 


SPIR  Revised  fosters  integration  of  the 
language  arts 


•  selections  are  organized  into  14  themes 

•  additional  language  arts  activities  are  presented  in  the 
companion  series,  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

•  follow-up  activities  extend  the  reading  to  the  other 
language  arts 

•  pre-reading  activities  foster 

speaking  /listening  /  writing  /viewing  activities 


SPIR  Revised  encourages  students  to  interact 
with  the  print 


•  introductions  to  selections  set  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  use  of  marginal  notes  guides  students  through  the 
selection 

•  follow  up  activities : 

enable  students  to  respond  thoughtfully  to  what  they 
have  read 

invite  students  to  do  something  with  what  they  read 
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SPIR  Revised  teaches  reading  skills  and 
promotes  independent  reading 


•  a  clear-cut  instructional  focus  supports  young  readers 
in  their  acquisition  of  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
skills 

•  comprehension  lessons  teach  students  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  skills  needed  to  read  a  story  and  skills 
needed  to  read  factual  materials : 

order  of  events  is  stressed  in  narratives  and  “how  to” 
directions 

understanding  how  authors  organize  their  main  ideas 
and  details  is  stressed  in  non-fiction 
understanding  special  uses  of  language  is  stressed  in 
poetry 

in  informational  articles  students  are  taught  a  strategy 
to  preview  the  selection,  scan  for  main  ideas,  then  to 
read  carefully  for  specific  information 

•  the  vocabulary  instruction  teaches  students  to  practise 
useful  strategies  to  obtain  meaning  from  words 

•  marginal  notes  direct  the  skill  focus  for  students 

•  summary  activity  enables  students  to  apply  a  key  skill 
from  the  theme 


•  the  handbook  in  the  pupil  text: 

offers  helpful  strategies  to  students  for  what  they  can 
do  before,  during,  and  after  they  read 
highlights  simple  terminology  about  literary  devices 
tells  students  what  they  can  do  when  they  don’t  know 
a  word 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read 
independently: 

annotated  bibliographies  are  included  in  the  guide  for 
each  theme 

some  To  do  activities  direct  students  to  additional 
reading 

•  Departure  Points  activities  include  research 
suggestions 
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Objectives 


The  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  represent  a  list  of 
essential  skills  necessary  for  comprehension.  The 
objectives  are  organized  into  5  general  categories: 
Understanding  Main  Ideas  and  Details 
Understanding  Sequence  and  Structure 
Making  Judgments 
Appreciating  the  Choice  of  Language 
Using  Study  Skills 

Within  each  general  category,  related  skills  contributing 
to  the  general  objective  are  clustered. 


Consistent  with  recent  thinking  and  research,  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension.  What  separates  literal  from 
inferential  is  whether  or  not  the  answer  is  explicitly 
stated.  Some  type  of  inference  can  be  and  often  is 
involved  in  all  of  the  objectives  listed.  Even  in 
responding  to  many  literal  questions  the  reader  may 
have  to  use  inferential  reasoning,  by  applying  prior 
knowledge  to  the  text  in  order  to  understand  it. 

The  overall  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  are  all 
listed.  The  objectives  printed  in  color  represent  the 
skills  taught  for  this  grade  level. 

The  Workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 
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Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 

MAIN  IDEAS 

AND  DETAILS 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  main 
ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of  details: 

which  support  main  ideas,  opinions 

which  lead  to  characterization 

which  establish  setting 

which  lead  to  problem  solving 

which  establish  a  point  of  view 

which  relate  ideas  (comparison  and  contrast) 

which  are  found  in  pictures  and  diagrams 

Main  Objective  The  students  will  be  asked  to: 


UNDERSTANDING 
SEQUENCE  AND 
STRUCTURE 


•  gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  sequence 

•  follow  directions 

•  use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
non-fiction 

understanding  the  structure  of  poetry 


Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

MAKING 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 

JUDGMENTS 

experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  the  (author's) 
point  of  view 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to  reality /  fantasy, 
fact /opinion,  fact/fallacy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine 

humor,  bias,  plausibility,  credibility 
feelings,  attitudes,  motivation 
relevancy,  irrelevancy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  solutions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  worth,  acceptability 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

APPRECIATING 

THE  CHOICE  OF 
LANGUAGE 

•  determine  the  author’s  purpose  in  terms  of  language 
choice 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author’s 
craft 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative  language 
•appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  picturesque 
language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  connotative 
and  denotative  language 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

USING 

STUDY  SKILLS 

•  perceive  organization  by :  B 

scanning  to  find  the  main  idea  5 

scanning  to  prepare  questions  1 

scanning  to  obtain  an  overview  I 

•  locate  specific  information  by :  9 

reading  details  in  a  chart,  pictures  B 

reading  to  find  answers  to  questions  B 

reading  to  find  supporting  details  B 

reading  to  determine  (author's)  point  of  view 
reading  to  determine  solutions  to  problems 
encountered 

reading  to  draw  conclusions  based  on  information 

•  reconstruct  information  by  recording  / organizing  in  B 

various  forms  B 

► 
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Specific  Things 
to  Note  About 
Teaching  Reading 
Using  SPIR  Revised 


TEACHING  COMPREHENSION 


Teaching  Comprehension  with  Different  Types  of 
Material 

To  meet  the  student's  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs  SPIR  Revised  presents  clear-cut  instruction  in 
comprehension  using  a  variety  of  written  forms. 

Various  types  of  reading  place  different  comprehension 
demands  on  the  reader.  The  Starting  Points  in  Reading 
Revised  program  recognizes  this  and  provides 
instruction  that  is  appropriate  to  the  type  of  reading. 

Fiction 

Students  are  exposed  to  many  types  of  fictional  prose  - 
myths,  legends,  realistic  fiction,  mystery,  science 
fiction ...  In  fiction  the  presence  of  characters,  a  plot 
line,  and  the  special  use  of  language  often  work  together 
to  spark  the  imagination,  emotionally  involve  the  reader, 
and  carry  the  reader  forward.  The  skills  presented  for 
fictional  selections  aid  comprehension  by  familiarizing 
students  with  the  type  of  fiction  they  will  read  in  the 
pre-reading  activities,  and  by  allowing  students  to 
predict  what  the  story  will  be  about  using  different 
clues.  Marginal  notes  are  placed  strategically  in  the 
student  text  to  allow  students  to  reflect  on  characters’ 
motives  and  actions,  to  point  up  a  special  use  of 
language,  or  to  target  appropriate  places  for  predictions 
or  confirming  predictions. 

Non-fiction 

Most  of  the  reading  students  are  required  to  do  in  other 
subjects  is  non-fiction.  When  reading  non-fiction  a 
reader  must  be  able  to  identify  and  recreate  the  author's 


ideas  and  organization.  Strategies  such  as  previewing  or 
scanning  to  locate  headings,  subheadings,  or  topic 
sentences  aid  comprehension.  Once  this  general 
organization  is  perceived  students  are  asked  to  set  or 
ask  questions,  then  read  the  selection  carefully  to  obtain 
the  required  information. 

Non-fictional  selections  are  often  more  densely  packed 
with  concepts.  Adequate  time  spent  in  pre-reading, 
activities  clarifying  concepts,  identifying  the  meanings 
of  any  technical  vocabulary,  and  discerning  what 
students  already  know  about  the  topic  will  help  them 
approach  the  reading  of  informational  material  with 
confidence. 

To  round  out  the  exposure  to  various  forms  of  writing, 
students  are  taught  techniques  for  understanding 
information  in  charts,  maps,  graphs,  photographs,  and 
drawings. 

Strategies  to  teach  comprehension 

Each  reader  brings  a  unique  set  of  experiences  to  the 
reading  situation.  In  fact,  the  same  selection  may  be 
understood  in  different  ways  depending  on  the  reader’s 
background. 

Instructional  moments  in  comprehension  occur  before, 
during,  and  after  reading  the  selection.  SPIR  Revised 
presents  strategies  to  facilitate  comprehension  at  each 
of  these  phases. 

Before  Reading 

Before  students  read,  strategies  taught  should  help 
them  to  relate  the  ideas  in  the  selection  to  their  own 
experience,  to  anticipate  and  predict  meaning,  and  to 
set  a  purpose  for  reading.  Important  strategies  at  this 
phase  include  discussing,  charting,  brainstorming , 
associating ,  viewing  and  predicting.  In  approaching 
non-fiction,  scanning  headings  and  topic  sentences  to 
preview  the  selection  is  important. 
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During  Reading 

As  students  read  a  selection  they  interact  with  the 
author’s  ideas.  In  most  cases  this  is  silent  and  personal. 
During  this  phase  marginal  notes  are  provided  which 
comment  on  an  idea  in  the  selection  or  which  encourage 
students  to  predict  what  will  happen  next  or  to  confirm  a 
guess  they  have  already  made. 

During  guided  reading  these  notes  could  serve  as 
stopping  points  for  discussion. 

After  Reading 

Questions  are  provided  in  the  Talking  Points  part  of  the 
lesson  plan.  They  are  designed  to  draw  together  various 
interpretations,  to  extend  the  interpretation,  or  to  enable 
students  to  reflect  further  on  the  author’s  ideas. 

Specific  skill  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Skill  Points 
section.  This  instruction  focusses  on  a  specific  and 
appropriate  comprehension  skill. 

Some  important  strategies  at  this  phase  are  classifying 
ideas  into  main  ideas  and  details,  sequencing ,  judging 
ideas  according  to  information  in  the  selection  and  to 
personal  experience,  skimming  and  rereading .  In 
addition,  comprehension  is  enhanced  by  reconstructing 
information  in  the  form  of  charts,  lists,  reports  and 
summaries. 

Finally,  comprehension  is  fostered  in  the  Departure 
Points  part  of  the  lesson.  This  phase  allows  students  to 
extend  the  author's  ideas.  Important  activities  include 
listening,  speaking,  writing,  dramatizing,  exploring 
other  media,  researching  and  creating  artistically. 


TEACHING  VOCABULARY 


To  assist  students  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
the  Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  program 
approaches  vocabulary  development  and  word 
identification  in  two  ways. 

Theme  Words 

Themes  provide  a  context  and  more  time  for  students  to 
acquire  vocabulary  and  concepts.  Each  theme  suggests 
a  vocabulary  development  activity  in  the  Ongoing 
Activities.  Words  chosen  to  complete  this  activity 
should  be  collected  over  the  duration  of  the  theme.  Set 


up  an  area  so  that  students  can  display  the  words  as 
they  complete  the  activity. 

As  a  variation,  once  a  reasonable  number  of  words  have 
been  generated,  the  words  can  be  sorted  into  groups 
according  to  concepts  or  spelling  patterns.  If  you  desire, 
use  these  words  as  a  basis  for  an  integrated  spelling 
program.  If  you  use  a  separate  spelling  program  you  and 
the  students  could  choose  some  words  from  the 
collected  words  to  add  to  each  weekly  list. 

Unfamiliar  Words 

Most  unfamiliar  words  can  be  unlocked  through  several 
strategies  which  focus  on  the  words  in  context. 

As  students  unlock  words  they  are  taught  to: 

•  identify  or  predict  the  meaning  by  searching  the 
surrounding  text  for  clues  to  the  meaning 

•  paraphrase  or  state  the  meaning  in  their  own  words 

•  check  their  paraphrase  in  the  context  to  ensure  that  it 
makes  sense 

•  focus  on  any  structural  elements  (prefix,  root,  or  suffix) 
to  unlock  meaning 

•  visualize  the  setting  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the 
meaning 

•  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  character  as  an 
aid  to  understanding  the  meaning 

•  extend  their  awareness  of  the  unfamiliar  word  by 
exploring  other  words  they  know  that  are  similar  in 
appearance 

•  confirm  their  prediction  by  checking  a  dictionary 

•  explore  the  multiple  meanings  of  a  word  in  different 
contexts  to  discover  its  variety  of  uses 

Some  words  are  difficult  for  students  to  unlock  through 
context.  Usually  these  are  technical  words  related  to 
content  area  reading.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
words  be  taught  prior  to  reading.  For  example,  in 
pre-reading,  a  brainstorming  or  word  association 
activity  may  be  suggested.  At  this  time  words  that 
students  contribute  should  be  charted  or  listed  and  the 
meaning  clarified  or  given.  After  the  selection  is  read, 
draw  attention  to  the  meanings  of  these  words  again. 
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Conveniently  located  at  the  end  of  the  reader  is  a 
handbook.  This  handbook  has  several  purposes: 
to  explain  the  reading  process 

to  outline  strategies  for  dealing  with  unknown  words 
to  introduce  simple  elements  of  the  author’s  craft 

Written  for  the  student,  the  handbook  summarizes  the 
strategies  and  content  of  the  program.  It  can  be  used  in 
several  ways. 

Teacher-directed  lesson 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  teach  one  or  two  lessons 
using  selected  headings  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
contents  of  the  handbook.  For  example,  following  the 
first  reading  selection  that  is  fictional  prose,  use  the 
handbook  section  “Reading  a  story’’  as  a  summary  of 
the  strategies  used  during  the  lesson.  Repeat  the  same 
procedure  following  the  first  non-fiction  selection  using 
the  “Reading  for  information’’  section.  As  an  extension 
of  the  lesson,  establish  a  bulletin  board.  Divide  it  into 
two  parts:  Fiction  and  Non-fiction.  Underneath  each 
title  write  “Before  you  Read;’’  “After  you  Read.’’  As  you 
use  the  lesson  plans  in  the  guide  to  teach  the  selections 
in  SPIR,  draw  together  specific  pre-reading  and 
follow-up  strategies  or  activities  taught  and  place  them 
in  the  appropriate  category.  Encourage  students  to 
apply  these  strategies  as  they  are  reading 
independently. 

Independent  reference 

Once  students  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
content  of  the  handbook  they  could  use  particular 
sections  of  it  for  reference.  For  example,  when  they  are 
asked  to  write  a  story  as  a  Departure  Point  activity  they 
might  refer  to  the  section,  “How  do  authors  make  you 
interested?”  When  they  are  asked  to  write  about  or 
discuss  characters  they  might  refer  to  the  section  “If 
you  read  a  story  how  do  you  know  about  characters?” 
When  students  are  doing  research  work  they  might  refer 
to  the  “How  do  you  read?”  section. 

Group  activity 

Use  the  section  ‘  ‘How  does  a  story  end?”  as  a  group 
activity.  Have  students  develop  a  chart  about  story 


endings.  Have  them  discuss  the  questions  and 
categorize  story  endings  under  the  headings  suggested 
in  the  handbook. 

Parent  information 

Often  parents  are  interested  in  knowing  what  and  how 
reading  is  taught.  At  a  curriculum  information  meeting 
teach  a  sample  reading  lesson(s).  Summarize  what  you 
did  by  referring  the  parents  to  the  appropriate  section  in 
the  handbook.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  methods  and  content  used  to  teach  reading. 


NOTING  READABILITY 


A  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the 
reading  selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  at  an  appropriate 
reading  level.  The  readability  of  all  selections  has  been 
calculated  using  the  Fry  Readability  Formula  (1977). 
Based  on  the  results,  we  have  included  beneath  the  title 
of  each  selection,  where  applicable,  the  relative 
difficulty  with  code  designation  as  follows: 

E]  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Fry  Formula  predicts 
readability  on  two  factors  only  -  word  difficulty  and 
sentence  length.  It  does  not  evaluate  the  content  of  the 
reading  material,  ie.  whether  it  describes  concrete 
experiences  or  abstract  ideas;  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  an  informal  writing  style  and  a  formal  writing 
style;  it  does  not  measure  the  extent  to  which  new  ideas 
and  new  vocabulary  are  defined  in  context.  In  assessing 
the  suitability  of  selections  for  particular  students,  it  is 
important  to  consider  these  factors  as  well  as  the 
experiential  background  the  student  brings  to  the 
reading  task. 

Selections  which  are  listed  as  below  grade  level  may  in 
fact  present  a  challenge  for  the  reader  because  of  these 
factors.  Selections  designated  as  above  grade  level  may 
prove  to  be  easy  if  students  have  sufficient  interest  and 
motivation  to  read  them. 
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How  to  Teach 
the  Program 


A  NOTE  ABOUT  THEMES 


Selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  organized  within  themes. 
Several  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  themes  for  each 
level  of  the  Starting  Points  program. 

First,  a  theme  had  to  be  of  interest  to  most  students  at 
these  age  levels. 

Second,  the  theme  had  to  provide  a  functional 
framework  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  language  arts 
skills. 

A  third  consideration  was  the  range  of  themes  at  each 
level.  Language  arts  has  a  content  of  its  own  and 
therefore  each  level  contains  themes  about  language 
and  literature.  Reading  and  language  skills  are 
necessary  for  learning  in  all  subject  areas,  and  for  this 
reason  each  level  includes  themes  that  might  be 
classified  as  social  studies  or  science.  In  order  to  use 
and  build  on  the  students’  out-of-school  experiences, 
each  level  contains  themes  about  sports,  art,  or 
leisure-time  activities.  Because  the  language  arts  skills 
are  so  closely  related  to  personal  growth  and 
development,  there  is  at  each  level  one  theme  that 
encourages  students  to  think  about  human  relationships 
and  values. 

The  use  of  themes: 

•  provides  "freedom  within  structure"  and  is  a  practical 
and  workable  arrangement  for  the  teacher  who  wants 


students  to  learn  the  basic  skills  of  communication  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  makes  it  possible  for  students  of  all  abilities  to 
participate  in  the  same  unit  of  work  by  providing 
reading  materials  of  varying  lengths  and  difficulty  and  a 
broad  choice  of  suggested  activities 

•  facilitates  learning  by  giving  students  a  longer  period 
of  time,  as  well  as  a  context  in  which  to  obtain 
information  and  acquire  vocabulary 

•  places  "skill'  ’  development  within  a  larger  framework 
to  help  ensure  that  meaningful  learning  and  transfer  of 
the  skill  can  occur 

•  encourages  interdisciplinary  studies 


MANAGING  THE  THEME 


Because  each  theme  provides  a  broad  choice  of 
suggested  activities  as  well  as  specific  skill 
development,  the  following  information  is  important  for 
managing  instruction. 

Each  theme  in  SPIR  Revised  contains  eight  parts: 
Overview 
Objectives 

Introducing  the  Theme 
Ongoing  Activities  for  the  Theme 
Integration  with  SPIL  Revised 
Specific  Teaching  Suggestions 
Culminating  the  Theme 
Evaluating  the  Theme 

The  following  guide  explains  what  you  will  find  in  each 
part  and  offers  a  suggested  way(s)  to  use  it. 
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OVERVIEW 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Theme  focus  and  summary  of  selection  content 


Read  it  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  aspects  of  the  theme 
which  are  presented. 


OBJECTIVES 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Clearly  stated  objectives  which  outline  the  target  skills 
for  the  theme 


•  Establish  an  objectives  check  list.  As  students  work 
through  the  theme,  observe  and  evaluate  how  well  they 
are  achieving  the  objectives. 

o  Use  the  workbook  pages  to  provide  additional  practice 
in  the  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


A  suggested  introductory  activity  designed  to: 

help  students  share  what  they  already  know  about  the 
theme 

set  the  focus  or  direction  of  the  theme 

collect  real  or  vicarious  experiences  about  the  theme 

generate  interest  in  the  theme 


•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

o  Relate  the  activity  to  the  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the 
student  reader. 
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ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  THEME 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


A  range  of  activities  designed  to: 
•  develop  vocabulary 


•  extend  reading 


•  relate  to  other  areas  of  the  language  arts: 

research 

language 

writing 

speaking  /listening 
other  media 


•  Start  the  vocabulary  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

Have  pupils  contribute  words  individually  or  in  groups 
as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  As  a  variation,  once  a  significant  number  of  words 
have  been  generated  you  might  classify  the  words 
according  to  spelling  patterns  (prefixes,  suffixes,  words 
with  double  consonants . . . )  and  use  them  for  spelling 
lists. 

•  Set  up  a  book  corner  using  the  suggested  book  and  any 
other  books,  magazines,  charts,  etc.  which  you  or  the 
students  add. 

o  Provide  planned  time  for  students  to  read 
independently. 

o  Multiple  copies  of  some  of  the  books  could  be  used  for 
small  group  novel  study. 

•  Some  books  provide  information  which  students  can 
draw  from  in  their  research. 

•  Decide  which  are  best  suited  to  the  whole  class,  which 
will  be  done  in  small  groups,  and  which  will  be  done 
independently. 

o  Assign  some  at  the  beginning  of  the  theme  so 
students  can  work  on  them  as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  Provide  specific  time  during  the  theme  for  some 
activities  to  be  done. 

o  Encourage  some  activities  to  be  done  individually. 
Provide  time  at  the  end  of  the  theme  for  students  to 
share  their  ideas. 
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What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


Two  specific  ways  that  activities  in  Starting  Points  in 
Reading  Revised  integrate  with  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised  are : 

•  a  general  overview  page  displaying  objectives, 
experiences,  and  products  from  each  program 


•  a  suggested  step  by  step  integration 


•  Obtain  a  general  preview  of  the  range  of  experiences 
which  are  provided. 

o  Plan  your  own  integration  by  deciding  which 
experiences  and  activities  (products)  you  want  to 
develop. 

•  Follow  the  numbered  pattern  for  an  integration  of  the 
two  programs. 
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SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Easy  to  use  lesson  plans  designed  for  ease  of  teaching. 

•  Some  lessons  have  4  parts: 

Starting  Points 

pre-reading  activities  which  tune  up  students  for  the 
ideas  in  the  selection,  set  a  purpose  for  reading,  and 
preview  the  selection 
Talking  Points 

questions  to  check  comprehension  of  the  selection 
includes  the  To  think  about  question  in  the  student 
text 

Skill  Points 

a  clear-cut  teaching  strategy  which  focusses  on 

comprehension  and  vocabulary  skills 

may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 

Departure  Points 

creative  activities  which  extend  the  reading  to  the 
other  language  areas 

may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 

•  Some  lessons  have  only  3  parts: 

Starting  Points 
Talking  Points 
Departure  Points 

In  these  lessons  (some  poetry  and  short  articles)  the 
skills  are  incorporated  in  the  Talking  Points. 

•  Readability  designations  are  clearly  provided  in  boxes 
beneath  the  selection  title. 

Code :  EH  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

•  Occasionally,  and  when  appropriate,  important 
information  is  included  in  an  Information  to  Note. 

This  information  provides: 

background  to  the  selection 
background  about  the  author 
specific  teaching  information 


•  Develop  this  activity  orally. 


•  Use  the  questions  for  group  discussion.  In  some 
instances  students  may  write  answers  to  these 
questions. 

•  Use  as  teacher-directed  lessons. 


•  Choose  the  appropriate  activity  or  activities  for  your 
students. 


•  Teach  these  lessons  for  enjoyment  or  for  interesting 
information. 


•  Spaces  have  been  provided  in  the  Guides  for  your 
convenience  in  adding  notes  and  activities. 

•  Use  the  readability  guide  to  help  you  match  the 
selections  to  your  student’s  ability. 


•  Use  the  asterisked  notation  after  the  title. 
oRead  the  information  before  you  plan  the  lesson. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME  1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

A  suggested  activity  designed  to  synthesize  for  the 
students  what  they  have  learned  in  the  theme  so  that 
they: 

•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

•  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learned  to  a  new  situation 

•  relate  any  ideas,  gleaned  from  independent  work  they 
have  done,  to  the  ideas  in  the  selections 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME  I 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

Suggested  method(s)  for  evaluating  the  objectives  of  the 
theme 

This  includes  the  “Summary  Activity"  from  the  student 
text. 


•  Use  the  activity  at  the  end  of  the  theme  to  evaluate 
how  well  students  have  developed  the  major  skill(s)  of 
the  theme. 
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Lesson  Plans 
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Stop,  I  Can’t 
Bear  It! 


OVERVIEW 

Often  students  acquire  misconceptions  about  wild 
animals,  but  by  careful  analysis  in  this  theme,  they 
should  become  more  informed  and  better  able  to 
evaluate  stories,  articles,  poems,  and  cartoons  about 
bears  as  either  factual  or  fantasy  based.  Different  points 
of  view  are  poetically  presented:  "Polar  Bear  Talk,” 
page  12,  and  "Hibernation,”  page  13,  entertain  from  a 
limerick  writer’s  perspective,  while  in  "A  Warning 
About  Bears,”  "More  About  Bears,”  "Still  More  About 
Bears,”  and  "Last  Word  About  Bears,”  all  on  page  16, 
John  Ciardi  combines  humor  with  respect  for  the  great 
bear.  We  see  bears  in  their  natural  habitats  in  a  picture 
essay,  "Canadian  Bears,”  page  14,  which  contrasts 
with  the  cartoonist’s  viewpoint  of  bears  in  "Jasper,” 
page  22.  Sharing  the  author’s  experience  in  the 
tracking  of  a  polar  bear  in  "A  Bundle  of  Bear,”  page  33, 
permits  m-depth  analysis  of  causes  and  effects  of  such 
useful  work  in  the  preservation  of  the  species.  Students 
then  become  mvolved  in  the  emotional  and  practical 
experiences  of  cub-rearing  as  triplets  and  man  befriend 
one  another  m  "The  Bears  and  I,”  page  23.  Extending 
this  relationship,  "The  Bear’s  Awakening,”  page  17, 
captures  the  mother-offspring  relationship  as  the  female 
necessarily  loosens  her  apron  strings.  The  theme  is 
recapped  with  a  delightful  myth,  "The  Bear  Who  Stole 
the  Chinook,”  page  34,  which  describes  why  bears 
hibernate  today. 
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SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  preparing  oral  and  written  reports 

•  using  possessives 

•  using  hyphenated  adjectives 

•  using  compound  subjects  and 

predrcates  to  combine  sentences 

•  writing  paragraphs  from  outlines 

•  writing  cause-and-effect  paragraphs 

•  writing  limericks 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 

—  fiction: 

from  Alphonse,  That  Bearded 
One  p.  118 

—  poetry: 

Grizzly  Bear  p.  117 
limericks  p.  119 

—  non-fiction: 

bear  alert  report  p.  124 
from  Parade  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom  p.  128 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  possessives  p.  96,  p.  119 

—  using  hyphenated  adjectives 

p.  102,  p  128 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  103 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  reading  tales  to  the  class  p.  96 

•  interviewing  a  student  p.  100 

•  organizing  oral  reports  p.  102 

Writing 

•  writing  a  report  about  bears  p.  123 

•  creating  limericks  p.  97,  p.  119 

•  writing  a  letter  for  information  about 

bears  p.  98 

•  making  a  list  of  bear  safety  rules 

p.  100, p  123 

•  writing  cause  and  effect  paragraphs 

p.  101 

•  proofreading  p.  101,  p.  127 

•  making  guidelines  for  oral  reports 

p.  102 

•  writing  a  paragraph  given  a  topic 

sentence  p.  125 

Drama 

•  acting  in  a  bear  story  p.  96 

•  producing  a  bear  puppet  show  p.  98 

Art 

•  illustrating  a  bear  expression  with  a 

cartoon  p.  95 

Research 

•  researching  coats  of  arms  p.  96 

•  researching  using  primary  and 

secondary  information  p.  100 
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Focus: 

bears  in  fact  and  fantasy 

Topics: 

•  bear  warnings  •  bear  facts  •  humorous  bears 
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SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  feelings,  motivation 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  reality/fantasy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine 

causes  and  effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 

forms  of  writing 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 
different  forms  of  narration  — 
myth 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

The  Bear's  Awakening  p,  17 
The  Bear  Who  Stole  The 
Chinook  p.  34 

—  poetry: 

limerick:  Polar  Bear  Talk  p.  12 
limerick:  Hibernation  p.  13 
A  Warning  About  Bears  p.  16 
More  About  Bears  p.  16 
Still  More  About  Bears  p.  16 
Last  Word  About  Bears  p.  16 

—  cartoon: 

Jasper  p.  22 
-non-fiction: 

The  Bears  And  I  p.  23 
A  Bundle  of  Bear  p.  33 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  25 
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Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
recording  limericks  for  dramatic 
presentation  p.  28 
interviewing  students  for  Bear  Facts 

p.  33 

forming  a  story  club  p.  34 
reading  to  young  children  p.  34 
telling  a  round  robin  story  by  pictures 
and  relating  it  orally  p.  36 
reading  and  retelling  Indian  legends 
p.  39 

Writing 

creating  limericks  given  the  first  line 

p.  28 

writing  haiku  or  cinquain  poems 

p.  30 

evaluating  each  selection  p.  24 
writing  a  survival  story  p.  36 
analysing  an  author's  point  of  view 

p.  32 

tagging  and  mapping  bear  sightings 

p.  38 

Research 

reading  to  find  answers  to  bear  quiz 

p.  40 

reading  to  learn  about  life  cycle  of 
bears  p.  28 

making  a  comparative  survival  chart 
on  wild  foods  p.  33 

Drama 

pantomiming  a  fairy  story  p.  34 
using  puppets  to  perform  story  p.  34 
creating  a  life  cycle  tableau  p.  36 

Art 

creating  a  cartoon  from  a  limerick 

p.  28 

creating  a  cartoon  from  poems  p.  30 
creating  a  scrapbook  for  unit  p.  24 
illustrating  the  life  cycle  of  a  favorite 
bear  p.  24 

creating  a  camouflage  picture  p.  38 
representing  a  mythological  idea  in 
as  many  ways  as  possible  p.  39 

Other  Media 

•  watching  and  discussing  bear  films 

p.  29 
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OBJECTIVES 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings, 
motivation 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  reality/ 
fantasy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  use  sequence  to  predict 
outcomes 

•  use  sequence  of  events 
to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to 
different  forms  of  writing 
-  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  narration  — 
myth 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  10  and  read  the  theme 
title,  “Stop,  I  Can’t  Bear  It!"  Have  the  pupils  explain 
the  two  meanings  of  the  word  “bear.”  Under  what 
circumstances  do  people  usually  say  these  words?  With 
the  students,  read  the  thematic  mtroduction  on  page  11 
of  the  student  text.  After  discussing  the  outline, 
suggest  that  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  improvise  a 
short  dialogue  between  two  characters  or  two  bears 
ending  with  the  words,  “Stop,  I  Can’t  Bear  It!" 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Have  the  students  develop  a  scrapbook  which  would 
include  either  an  illustration,  a  photograph  or  a  cartoon 
to  represent  each  selection.  Appropriate  captions 
should  be  placed  under  the  pictures. 

2.  Place  the  following  chart  on  the  board  to  be 
completed  after  each  selection  has  been  enjoyed.  The 
completed  chart  is  included  to  assist  the  teacher. 


Selection 

Type  of 
Writing 

Bear 

Type 

Fact  or 
Fantasy 

Class 

Rating* 

Polar  Bear 
Talk 

limerick 

polar 

fact 

Hibernation 

limerick 

brown, 
black  or 
grizzly 

fact 

The  Bear's 
Awakening 

narrative 

brown, 
black  or 
grizzly 

fact 

Jasper 

cartoon 

brown 

fantasy 

The  Bears 
and  I 

narrative 

black 

fantasy 

A  Bundle 
of  Bear 

exposition 

polar 

fact 

*Use  class  -  chosen  classifications 


3.  Students  can  illustrate  the  life-cycle  of  their  favorite 
bear  and  print  factual  mformation  to  indicate 
observations  at  each  particular  stage  of  development. 

4.  Create  a  “Bear  Words”  vocabulary  chart.  As  students 
study  each  selection,  research  or  brainstorm  and  add 
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words  to  the  chart.  Place  a  spinner  at  the  bottom  right 
comer. 


Include: 


Sentence.  Students  use  the  word  in  context  relating 
to  the  theme. 

Stinky  Pinky.  Students  create  a  compound  word  from 
the  word  using  an  adjective  and  noun  to  com  a  new 
noun  (a  tub-cub,  a  save-cave,  a  scare-bear)  which 
they  can  use  in  a  contextual  sentence. 

Blending.  Students  join  any  two  words  to  create  a 
coined  word  which  gives  the  new  word  its  meaning, 
(Black  cub  =  blub;  intelligent  grizzly  =  intellizzy)  and 
then  create  a  unique  sentence. 

Acronym.  Students  assume  these  words  are 
acronyms  related  to  the  theme  and  create  the  name 
from  which  the  acronym  was  created. 

(CUBS  =  Crying  Under  Bear  Stress;  POLAR  =  Protect 
Our  Land  And  Resources) 


Kodiak 


Y&& 


c 


e> 


cavi''Qr0US  Koala  Grizzly 

cYiittg  h  hibernation 

ep 


poA 

siblings 
Polar  SUrv've 

n, 

Bteck 

herbivorous 


erotic 


% 


'Ojj  .  tagging 


intelligent 


instinct 
cuti  amble  ^ 

tame 

Pr°tection  ^ 


tv 


wts 


claws 


^  triplet  cube's, 


5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Annixter,  Jane.  The  Year  Of  The  She-Grizzly.  McCann  & 
Geoghegan.  1980. 

A  story  of  a  she-gnzzly  and  her  cub,  which  begins 
in  October  and  ends  a  year  later. 

Gr.  4-6. 


Brady,  Irene.  Mild  Babies /  A  Crayon  Sketchbook. 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1979. 

An  introductory  treatment  of  six  animal  families 
(bobcat,  squirrel,  bat,  deer,  hawk,  bear)  living  in  the 
same  canyon. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Braithwaite,  Max.  Voices  of  The  Wild.  McClelland  & 
Stewart.  1962. 

Two  children  learn  about  bears,  skunks,  and  other 
animals  from  their  uncle. 

Gr.  2-5. 

*Bruemmer,  Fred.  Summer  At  Bear  River.  Greey  de 
Pencier.  1980. 

A  small  photographic  diary  which  records  the 
activities  of  Kodiak  bears  along  an  Alaskan  river. 

Gr.  2-4. 

East,  Ben.  Grizzly!  Crestwood  House.  1979. 

Napier  Shelton  discovers  meeting  a  grizzly  is 
dangerous  business. 

Gr.  4-9. 

^Leslie,  R.F.  The  Bears  and  I:  Raising  Three  Cubs  in  the 
North  Woods.  Clarke,  Irwin.  1968. 

A  prospecting  college  student  suddenly  finds  himself 
raising  three  bear  cubs. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

Martin,  Lynne.  Giant  Panda.  Young  Scott  Book.  1972. 
An  up-to-date  treatment  of  panda  bears,  how  they 
live,  and  how  they  differ  from  other  bears. 

Gr.  1-7. 

McClung,  Robert  M.  The  Mighty  Bears.  Random  House. 
1967. 

A  survey  of  bears  which  inhabit  North  America. 

Gr.  1-8. 

McDearmon,  Kay.  Polar  Bear.  Dodd  Mead.  1976. 

A  polar  bear  and  her  two  cubs  are  followed  through 
a  two-year  period. 

Gr.  3-5. 

^Roberts,  Sir  Charles  G.D.  Seven  Bears.  Scholastic-TAB. 
1977.  (©1947). 

A  selection  of  seven  stories  from  the  Canadian 
classic  "Thirteen  Bears.’’ 

Gr.  3-6. 

*Ross,  Judy.  Snowflake;  The  Polar  Bear.  Heath.  1978. 
One  of  a  series  of  animal  books  produced  m 
association  with  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Zoo. 

Gr.  K-6. 

*Seton,  Ernest  T.  King  of  the  Grizzlies.  Scholastic-TAB. 
1970. 

The  story  of  a  bear  cub's  fight  for  survival  after  he  is 
separated  from  his  mother. 

Gr.  4-6. 

‘Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Stop,  I  Can’t  Bear  It!"  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  m  this 
suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 

Page  116.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  117.  The  prose  selection  "Secrets  m  Animal 
Names’’  and  the  poem  "Grizzly  Bear’’  provide 
opportunities  for  learning  about  how  bears  acquired 
their  names  and  for  analysing  childhood  bear  stories. 
Both  of  these  could  be  used  to  introduce  the  theme. 

2.  Page  118.  The  excerpt  from  Alphonse,  That  Bearded 
One  humorously  introduces  this  comedy  adventure 
story  about  a  trained  bear  cub  which  becomes  a  soldier 
by  proxy.  In  this  context,  students  leam  to  use 
possessives  and  appreciate  and  write  limericks. 


4.  Page  120.  The  cartoons  about  Jasper,  the  brown 
bear,  provide  opportunity  to  discuss  the  cartoonist's 
humorous  depictions  and  the  erroneous  assumptions 
which  can  be  made  through  analysis  of  them. 


6.  Page  121.  Photographs  and  a  poster  about 
internationally  recognized  bears  enable  students  to 
recall  past  experiences  and  permit  more  discussion 
about  factual  and  fanciful  representation  of  bears. 


8.  Page  122.  The  photographs  of  the  polar  bears  show 
more  factual  detail  about  this  species.  In  this  context 
students  learn  to  locate  sources  of  information  to 
present  an  oral  report  about  bears. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 

Page  10-11.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


3.  Page  12,  13.  The  study  of  limericks  can  be  extended 
through  the  enjoyment  of  "Polar  Bear  Talk”  and 
"Hibernation”  which  permit  appreciation  of  contrasting 
moods,  rhythm  patterns  and  the  humorous  twists  found 
in  the  last  lines. 


5.  Page  22.  This  theme  can  be  extended  to  include  the 
cartoon  story  board  of  "Jasper”  which  students  can 
scrutinize  for  true  or  misrepresented  bear  facts. 


7.  Page  14.  "Canadian  Bears”  discusses  habits  of 
bears  from  Canada  with  general  facts  about  these 
creatures. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 


10.  Page  124.  The  newspaper  report  "Residents  get 
bear  alert"  describes  the  respect  we  should  have  for 
the  black  bear.  In  this  context,  students  write  factual 
paragraphs  from  planned  outlines. 


12.  Page  126.  Learning  about  cause  and  effect  could 
result  in  the  analysis  of  other  reading  material, 
including  personal  creative  writing,  to  determine 
whether  the  story  has  been  completely  planned  with  all 
detail  recapped  in  the  plot.  In  this  context  students 
discuss  proofreadmg  and  adequate  oral  presentation. 


14.  Page  128.  The  excerpt  from  "Parade  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom"  offers  more  facts  about  the  grizzly  bear.  In 
this  context,  students  use  hyphenated  adjectives, 
compound  subjects  and  compound  predicates. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 

9.  Page  16.  Four  poems,  "A  Warning  About  Bears," 
"More  About  Bears,"  "Still  More  About  Bears"  and 
"Last  Word  About  Bears"  describe  factual  and  fanciful 
bear  details. 


11.  Page  17.  "The  Bear’s  Awakening"  extends  our 
knowledge  of  bears  by  illustrating  the  lives  of  cubs  and 
the  protective  mother.  Students  leam  how  the  young 
are  nurtured,  protected,  encouraged  to  be  mdependent 
and  become  self-sufficient  through  gentle  loosening  of 
the  apron  strings.  This  selection  could  be  used  as  a 
basis  to  create  an  oral  report  on  other  species  of  bears. 


13.  Page  23.  The  cohabitation  of  man  and  cub  triplets 
encourages  respect  for  animals  and  permits  analysis  of 
many  cause  and  effect  situations  from  the  human's  and 
bears'  point  of  view.  Oral  reports  could  be  given  from 
three  points  of  view  —  the  cubs',  the  old  she-bear’s, 
the  man’s. 


15.  Page  33.  A  short  article,  "A  Bundle  of  Bear,  " 
presents  more  facts  about  another  bear  species  —  the 
polar  bear.  Students’  curiosity  about  tagging  and  the 
need  for  animal  census-taking  will  be  aroused  to 
encourage  more  digging  for  facts. 

16.  Page  34.  In  contrast  with  this  realistic  approach, 
"The  Bear  Who  Stole  the  Chinook"  is  a  myth  which 
discusses  why  bears  hibernate  today. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Polar  Bear  Talk /1 2 
Hibernation/ 13 


Starting  Points 

Two  limericks  about  bears  introduce  the  unit.  Have  the 
students  recall  past  limericks  they  have  studied  to 
verify  the  general  limerick  format,  rhythm  pattern,  and 
the  humorous  twist  in  the  last  line.  By  hard  and  soft 
clapping  to  the  words  "ta  da  ta  ta  da  ta  ta  da," 
reinforce  the  rhythm  found  m  limericks.  Tell  the 
students  that  they  will  be  learning  two  limericks  about 
bears.  Have  them  furnish  a  list  of  bears  which  they 
have  encountered  from  past  experiences.  Post  the  list 
on  the  board  to  be  used  to  extend  the  selection  theme. 
Ask  the  students  to  brainstorm  qualities  specific  to 
bears  which  might  be  embellished  by  a  poet.  Read  the 
selections  to  note  similarities  and  contrasts  and  to 
verify  the  qualities  expounded. 


Talking  Points 

•  Identify  the  bears  from  each  limerick,  (polar  bears  and 
bears  which  hibernate) 

•  In  what  ways  are  the  limericks  alike?  dissimilar? 
(much  picturesque  language,  lighthearted,  both  refer  to 
sleeping;  one  concerns  a  polar,  the  other  doesn’t;  they 
don’t  necessarily  represent  the  same  season;  one  bear 
is  awake,  the  other  is  hibernating) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  represent  either  of  the 
limericks  by  a  cartoon  with  a  suitable  caption. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  complete  the  To  do  on  page  13  of  the 
student  text. 

Speakingi  /  Listening 

•  Direct  students  to  record  their  limericks  from  the  To 
do  using  background  music  and  sound  effects.  Place 
the  cassette  at  the  listening  centre,  or  lend  the  tape  to 
another  classroom  or  the  library. 
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2.  Canadian  Bears/14 


Starting  Points 

A  picture  essay  about  Canadian  bears  permits  an 
in-depth  discussion  about  preservation  and  needs  of 
these  creatures.  With  the  students,  list  the  names  of 
types  of  Canadian  bears  they  have  encountered  in  zoos, 
in  reading,  and  through  watching  films  and  television 
programs.  Direct  the  students  to  study  the  photographs 
to  verify  their  list.  Discuss  those  bears  which  they 
listed  but  which  are  not  Canadian.  What  led  the 
students  to  the  wrong  conclusion  about  these  bears? 
Discuss.  Ask  students  to  read  the  article  in  order  to 
learn  more  facts  about  Canadian  bears  in  general. 


Talking  Points 

•  Name  the  three  bear  classifications.  (Black,  Grizzly, 
Polar) 

•  When  will  a  female  bear  become  fierce?  (Answers  will 
vary,  but  discuss  the  protection  of  the  cubs.) 

•  How  can  you  visually  distinguish  between  a  Black  and 
a  Grizzly  bear?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  elicit  a 
description  of  each  species.) 

•  Name  two  facts  given  about  bears.  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Provide  plasticine,  pipe  cleaners,  fur  remnants,  paper, 
etc.,  for  students  to  create  a  diorama  illustrating  a  zoo 
setting  which  would  take  into  account  these  bears' 
habits  and  habitats. 

Research 

•  Have  students  design  life- cycle  posters  of  each  of 
these  bear  types.  Compare  and  contrast  the  longevities, 
gestation  periods,  needs,  and  lifestyles  of  these  bears 
both  in  the  wild  and  in  captivity. 

Other  Media 

•  Present  an  appropriate  film  about  these  Canadian 
creatures.  Encourage  students  to  find  five  new  facts 
from  watching  this  film  (or  films)  and  compile  these  in 
a  New  Facts  Booklet  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  reading 
centre.  Perhaps  class  artists  could  illustrate  these  facts. 
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3.  A  Warning  About  Bears,  More  About  Bears, 
Still  More  About  Bears, 

Last  Word  About  Bears/16 


Starting  Points 

These  poems  offer  humorous  yet  wary  views  of  bears. 
Prior  to  reading  these  poems,  ask  students  what  facts 
they’d  poetically  relate  about  bears.  Create  a  chart  of 
facts,  fantasies,  and  humor  about  bears,  listing  word 
phrases  which  the  student  would  include  about  bears 
generally.  Through  discussion  based  on  their  own 
experiences,  allow  the  students  to  provide  information 
for  this  chart.  Have  the  students  listen  as  you  read  the 
poem  to  see  how  the  poet’s  perception  of  bears  differs 
from  their  own  as  set  down  in  the  chart. 


Talking  Points 

A  Warning  About  Bears 

•  Which  phrases  are  facts?  (bears  are  fierce,  it’s  best  to 
be  a  bit  distant) 

•  Which  phrases  are  fanciful?  (bears  grow  fiercer  when 
anyone  bites  off  their  ears,  sir;  it’s  best  to  be  polite; 
when  meeting  bears,  don’t  bite!) 

More  About  Bears 

•  Is  this  poem  factual  or  fanciful?  (factual) 

•  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  line?  Why?  Why  not? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

Still  More  About  Bears 

•  Why  is  the  fiercest  bear  an  imaginary  one?  (Answers 
will  vary.  You  could  discuss  night  fears  which  are 
figments  of  the  imagination.) 

•  Where  would  a  bear  prefer  to  be?  (Alone,  in  its  natural 
habitat,  unbothered  by  man’s  intrusion.) 

Last  Word  About  Bears 

•  Discuss  the  humor  in  this  poem.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  is  the  last  line  a  humorous  one?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  students  to  write  haiku  or  cmquain  poems 
about  bears.  Collate  these  poems  in  a  special  booklet  so 
that  the  pages  are  bear  shapes.  Display  the  booklet. 
Read  the  poems  chorally. 

Art 

•  Ask  students  to  use  each  poem  and  represent  it  by  a 
cartoon  with  or  without  captions.  Post  all  cartoons  m 
groups  according  to  their  poem  and  let  students  enjoy 
and  appreciate  others’  interpretations. 
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4.  The  Bear’s  Awakening/ 17 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Three  bear  cubs  encounter  new  and  frightening 
experiences  upon  emerging  from  the  comfort  of  mother 
and  the  deep  cave  for  the  first  time.  To  establish  the 
feelings  of  disorientation  and  vulnerability,  you  might 
use  the  following  strategy.  Before  the  class  reads  the 
selection,  ask  the  students  to  recall  past  experiences 
which  made  them  feel  out  of  place.  Have  them 
determine  what  caused  those  feelmgs  and  how  they 
handled  the  various  situations. 

Encourage  the  students  to  pretend  for  the  moment  that 
they  would  have  to  drastically  change  their  lives  and 
begin  working  and  be  self-supporting.  What  fears  would 
they  have?  Elicit  a  list  of  feelings  they  might  have  in 
this  situation.  Direct  the  students  to  the  story,  and 
encourage  them  to  share  the  bear  cubs'  feelings  as 
they  emerge  into  their  great  fearful  world  on  that  sprmg 
day. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  types  of  bears  could  these  be?  (Brown,  Black, 
Grizzly,  Kodiak) 

•  What  type  couldn’t  it  be?  Why?  (a  Polar  bear  —  it 
doesn't  hibernate) 

•  Do  you  think  the  mother  bear  was  mean  for  refusing 
to  nurse  the  cubs?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  did  the  mother  teach  her  children  to  survive?  (by 
example;  by  forcing  them  to  be  independent) 

•  What  feeling  did  the  cubs  experience  that  day? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  21  of  the  student 
text.  Have  students  give  supporting  quotations  for  their 
answers. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  m  this  story 
are  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to 
reality/ fantasy 


•  Refer  to  the  discussion  and  list  of  feelings  in  Starting 
Points. 

•  Have  the  students  determine  which  feelings  the  cubs 
similarly  experienced.  Have  the  students  make  an 
analysis  of  the  feelmgs  to  determine  whether  they  are 
being  realistically  represented  in  the  story. 

•  List  these  statements  on  the  board,  a  stencil,  or 
overhead  acetate,  and  encourage  the  students  to 
conclude  why  the  statement  was  made.  The  entire 
exercise  is  reproduced  here. 


Statement 

Conclusion 

Her  old  heart  beat  more  quickly. 

p.  18 

•  The  female  bear’s  heartbeat  is 
much  slower  when 
hibernating. 

She  welcomed  her  sudden 
hunger,  p.  18 

•  The  mother  had  not  eaten  all 
winter  and  needed  to  eat  now. 

The  cubs  stood  blinking  in  the 
light,  p.  18 

•  They  had  never  been  out  of 
darkness  before. 

Their  mother  sent  them 
sprawling  with  a  friendly  sweep 
of  her  paw.  p.  18 

•  The  mother  wanted  the  cubs  to 
become  independent  of  her  and 
used  to  their  habitat. 

The  mountain  stream  came 
dashing  down  the  rocks,  p.  20 

•  The  melting  snow  caused 
swelling  in  the  streams  in 
spring. 

The  cubs  stared  at  the  clear, 
tumbling  thing  that  surrounded 
their  mother,  p.  20 

•  The  cubs  had  never 
experienced  water  before. 

Their  mother  paid  no  attention. 

p.  20 

•  The  female  wanted  the  bears  to 
begin  searching  for  their  own 
food. 

At  intervals  she  reared  up  and 
sniffed  the  air  in  all  directions. 

p.  21 

•  The  female  was  checking  for 
predators  -  the  scent  would  be 
carried  by  the  wind. 

The  cubs  were  uneasy  as  the 
light  failed  p.  21 

•  The  cubs  had  not  experienced 
day  and  night  before  this. 
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•  With  the  students,  analyse  the  chart  in  its  entirety 
and  have  them  determine  if  this  is  a  factual  or  fanciful 
story  and  why  they  have  made  this  conclusion. 

Vocabulary 
Page  18 

•  A  faint  halo  of  rosy  light  appeared  beyond  the 
blackness  of  the  cave. 

Page  20 

•  Here  and  there  it  spread  to  fill  limpid  pools  among  the 
rocks. 

•  After  their  bath  the  cubs  were  frantically  hungry. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  give  an 
initial  paraphrase  for  each  sentence  and  substitute 
synonymous  phrases  for  the  underlined  words. 

For  “a  famt  halo  of  rosy  light,"  refer  to  the  word 
"halo."  Discuss  situations  where  a  "halo"  is  used. 
Describe  it.  Refer  to  its  use  in  religion.  What 
connotation  does  "halo"  imply?  Elicit  goodness,  purity, 
cleanliness,  etc.  Next  discuss  the  entire  expression  to 
help  students  understand  the  picture  presented. 

For  "limpid  pools  among  the  rocks,"  discuss  the  size  of 
pools  among  the  rocks.  Would  they  be  huge?  Would 
they  be  crashing  with  waves  like  a  lake  or  noisy 
stream?  Why  not?  Could  you  see  the  bottoms  of  these 
pools?  Why?  Then,  what  would  a  "limpid  pool”  look 
like?  Discuss. 


For  "frantically  hungry,"  ask  the  students  to  discuss 
the  word  "frantic."  What  connotation  is  suggested? 
Elicit  nearly  mad  with  pam,  uncontrolled,  etc.  When, 
then,  would  cubs  be  "frantically  hungry"?  Why?  Use 
context  clues  to  determine  that  this  is  the  time  that 
cubs  are  being  weaned  and  need  to  find  sustenance 
other  than  their  mother's  milk.  When  have  students 
been  "frantically  hungry"?  Discuss  other  frantic 
situations  such  as  frantic  with  worry;  frantic  with  fear; 
frantic  with  grief;  frantic  with  pain;  frantic  with 
expectation,  etc. 

After  these  discussions,  require  that  students  again 
paraphrase  the  original  sentences  and  use  their 
expanded  knowledge  in  rewriting  them. 
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5.  Jasper /22 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  discover  wild  foods  in  their  area 
which  could  be  eaten.  Encourage  the  creation  of  a 
chart  using  the  headings: 


Tree  or 
Plant 

Part 

Eaten 

Illustration 

Preparation 
of  Food 

Remind  students  that  some  plants  have  several  parts 
which  can  be  eaten  and  that  they  should  be  separately 
listed. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  The  students  might  research  their  favorite  bear  and 
make  terse  notes.  Allow  the  other  students  to  interview 
each  of  these  students  for  Bear  Facts. 

Art 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  21  of  the  student  text. 


Starting  Points 

The  comic  strip  about  Jasper  illustrates  the  fantasy 
world  of  the  cartoonist.  Ask  the  students  to  recall,  from 
their  own  experiences,  when  they  have  seen  pictures  of 
bears  in  unnatural  situations.  Elicit  cartoon  shows, 
comic  books,  comic  strips,  posters.  Direct  the  students 
to  the  cartoon  strip  about  Jasper  and  read  the  strip  to 
perceive  unrealistic  representations  of  bears.  Have 
students  list  those  images  which  are  not  factually 
representative  of  bears  as  we  know  them.  Are  there 
any  facts  represented?  Elicit  that  the  mother  is 
teaching  her  cubs  by  example  and  demonstration  that 
bears  eat  fish. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  might  have  happened  before  frame  one  and  after 
frame  four?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  did  the  cub  give  the  club  to  Jasper?  (The  cub 
learned  about  its  use  from  observing  the  golfer.) 

•  Would  it  be  realistic  for  the  male  to  rear  the  cubs? 

(No,  cubs  stay  with  their  mothers  until  they  have  been 
physically  and  emotionally  weaned.) 
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Skill  Points 


Departure  Points 


Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  cartoon 
strip  is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  accordmg  to 
reality/fantasy 


•  Have  the  students  volunteer  captions  to  recreate  the 
unrealistic  representation  by  the  cartoonist.  List  their 
captions  frame  by  frame  on  the  board  to  produce  a 
verbal  story  to  parallel  each  frame. 

•  Survey  the  group  to  determine  whether  there  are 
areas  of  confusion. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  analyse  the  cartoonist’s 
point  of  view.  Can  a  cartoonist  distort  an  animal's 
image?  Why  does  the  cartoonist  represent  animals  that 
way?  Does  the  cartoonist  do  harm? 

•  Now  direct  the  students  to  re-examine  each  cartoon 
frame  to  determine  which  approach  is  used  —  reality  or 
fantasy. 


Writing 

•  Have  the  students  send  a  co-operative  letter  to  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  m  Ottawa  and  ask  for 
specific  information  of  their  choice  about  bears  in 
Canada. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Direct  students  to  investigate  bear  stories  and  then 
schedule  time  to  read  them  to  kindergarten  pupils. 
Perhaps  one  or  two  might  organize  a  Story  Club  as  an 
extra-curricular  activity  to  read  to  young  children  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Drama 

•  Ask  students  to  pantomime  the  story  of  "Goldilocks 
and  the  Three  Bears’’  with  appropriate  music  taped  to 
suit  the  changing  moods. 

•  Require  that  students,  in  small  groups,  create  a  bear 
fairy  tale  and  present  it  to  the  class  after  adequate 
practice.  These  could  be  presented  differently  by  each 
group:  a  radio  play,  a  silhouette  play,  an  "overhead’’ 
play,  a  puppet  play,  or  a  dramatic  play  with  students  as 
actors. 
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6.  The  Bears  and  1/23 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

As  three  orphaned  cubs  grow  up,  two  surrogate 
mothers  —  one  an  old  she-bear,  the  other  an 
environmentalist  —  protect  and  nurture  them. 

Encourage  the  students  to  discuss  ways  m  which  they 
have  experienced  contact  with  live  bears.  (Elicit  the 
zoo,  zookeeper,  naturalist,  hunter,  camper.)  Ask  them  to 
refer  to  their  answers  and  evaluate  people’s 
involvement  with  bears.  Should  people  intrude  upon  a 
bear’s  domain?  Why?  Why  not?  Under  what 
circumstances  would  it  be  acceptable  to  intrude? 

Have  the  students  listen  while  the  teacher  reads  the 
first  three  paragraphs.  In  groups  of  two,  have  the 
students  re-examine  the  story  so  far  and  draw  three 
pictures  which  could  illustrate  three  possible  outcomes 
of  the  story.  Direct  the  students  to  finish  reading  the 
story  silently  to  see  if  they  anticipated  correctly.  Have 
them  refer  to  the  marginal  questions  as  they  read. 


Talking  Points 

•  Read  paragraph  one  and  infer  what  time  of  year  this 
was.  (spring) 

•  Which  cub  emerged  a  leader?  Why?  (Rusty  -  he  was 
the  largest  and  strongest  cub,  and  a  male.) 

•  Why  did  the  she-bear  return  now  and  again  after  she 
abandoned  the  cubs?  (to  check  that  the  new  surrogate 
was  doing  a  good  job) 

•  How  long  did  it  take  before  physical  contact  occurred 
between  the  bears  and  the  author?  (nine  days) 

•  What  will  happen  when  winter  comes  again? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  32  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story 
are  as  follows: 


use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes 

and  effects 


•  Discuss  with  the  students  their  illustrations  created  in 
Starting  Points  and  have  them  describe  why  they 
inferred  these  outcomes. 

•  Have  the  students  determine  whether  any  of  their 
prognoses  were  correct  by  analysing  the  pictures  they 
drew. 

•  Have  the  students  analyse  the  first  three  paragraphs 
by  scanning  to  see  which  clues  led  them  in  the  right  or 
wrong  direction. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  story  to  generate  a  list  of 
events  which  describe  the  actions  of  the  large  she-bear, 
or  post  the  given  events  in  scrambled  fashion  and  have 
the  students  re-arrange  the  sequence. 

•  With  the  students  analyse  each  event  and  determine 
the  effects  of  the  bear’s  actions  on  the  cubs  and  on  the 
man  in  the  story.  The  exercise  is  produced  m  its 
entirety  here. 


Events 

Effects 
on  cubs 

Effects 

on  man 

•  She  refused  to  let 
them  come  down. 

•  They  didn't  want  to 
stay  in  the  tree. 

•  He  knew  she  was 
protecting  the  cubs. 

•  The  female  had 
adopted  the 
orphans. 

•  They  probably 
sensed  that  this  was 
not  their  mother. 

•  He  knew  the  mother 
had  been  shot. 

•  She  approached  the 
man  on  her  belly. 

•  This  behavior  was 
hard  for  the  cubs  to 
understand. 

•  He  decided  she 
needed  him. 

•  She  gargled  soft 
tones  purposefully. 

•  This  voice  soothed 
the  cubs  when  they 
needed  consoling. 

•  He  tried  to  analyse 
what  she  really 
wanted. 

•  She  shifted  her  gaze 
between  man  and 
cubs. 

•  The  cubs  would  be 
puzzled. 

•  He  realized  she 
wanted  him  to  help 
her  with  the  cubs. 

•  She  staggered  away 
swiftly. 

•  The  cubs  would  feel 
abandoned,  alone. 

•  He  understood,  and 
the  she  bear  left. 

•  For  six  days,  she 
checked  on  the 
cubs. 

•  The  cubs  were  being 
comforted  and 
protected. 

•  He  knew  he  was 
being  checked  out  to 
see  whether  he  was 

caring  properly  for 
the  cubs. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  27 

•  They  did,  however,  eye  with  deep  suspicion  every 
move  I  made. 

Page  31-32 

•  I  was  shocked  for  a  moment  at  the  coarse  texture  of 
his  coat. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Direct  students  to  use  context 
clues  to  give  sense  to  these  expressions. 

For  “eye  with  deep  suspicion,’’  what  would  cause  the 
students  to  eye  something  that  way?  What  would  the 
opposite  be?  Discuss  “eye  with  deep  acceptance,’’  and 
other  such  phrases  such  as  eye  slyly;  eye 
condescendingly;  eye  repulsively;  eye  warily;  eye 
knowingly;  etc. 

For  “coarse  texture  of  his  coat,"  discuss  textures. 
Provide  fabric  swatches  or  use  classroom  articles  to 
discuss  different  textures  such  as  smooth,  thick, 
corded,  bumpy,  etc.  Have  the  students  zero  in  on  the 
word  “coarse"  and  substitute  synonyms  or  phrases  to 
describe  coarse-textured  objects.  Compare  coarse 
textures  of  sandpaper,  bark  off  trees,  sidewalks,  gravel, 
etc.  to  elicit  synonymous  words. 

After  these  discussions  have  the  students  paraphrase 
the  original  sentences  to  verify  their  comprehension  of 
these  expressions. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  students  to  the  To  do  on  page  32  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Ask  students  to  write  a  survival  story  in  which  they 
are  abandoned  for  some  specific  reason. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  In  groups  of  five,  have  the  students  create  a 
round-robin  bear  fantasy  involving  no  talking.  The  first 
person  draws  an  illustration  to  start  the  story.  Then  the 
students  each  add  one  frame  to  create  a  bear  story.  At 
the  end,  students  can  tell  their  version  to  the  groups,  or 
a  spokesman  could  recreate  the  story  for  the  class’ 
enjoyment. 

Drama 

•  Instruct  groups  of  students  to  create  a  life-cycle 
tableau  of  a  bear,  symbolically  representing  each  of  the 
following  stages: 

birth 

childhood 
adolescence 
maturity 
old  age 
death 

The  life-cycle  may  be  presented  in  a  series,  with 
smooth  transitions  accomplished  by  music,  silhouettes, 
blackouts  using  spotlights,  costumes,  masks,  or  sound 
effects. 
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7.  A  Bundle  of  Bear/33 

□ 


Starting  Points 

When  Dr.  Ian  Stirling,  a  tracker,  tags  a  polar  bear 
mother  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  his  daughter  has 
the  delightful  job  of  baby-sitting  her  cubs.  Before 
reading  the  next  selection  ask  the  students  if  they 
know  how  naturalists  are  able  to  ascertain  animal 
population  and  quote  a  statistic.  Ask  the  students  to 
list  ways  that  are  used  or  could  be  employed  in  order  to 
make  a  general  count  (census)  or  to  understand 
migration  routes  that  animals  take.  (Elicit  tagging, 
utilizing  a  transmitter,  aerial  photography,  banding 
birds,  as  well  as  their  original  ideas.)  Have  the  students 
examine  the  list  and  deduce  reasons  for  tagging  a  bear. 

Direct  the  students  to  the  contents  page  of  their 
readers  and  instruct  them  to  locate  and  name  the  next 
selection.  Instruct  them  to  read  the  selection  silently  to 
find  the  reason  for  tagging  this  particular  bear. 


Talking  Points 

•  Would  the  polar  bear  cubs  normally  be  afraid  of  the 
helicopter?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Besides  cuddling  the  bear  cubs,  what  other 
experiences  did  Lea  have  on  this  trip?  (rode  in  a 
helicopter,  saw  a  bear  in  natural  environment, 
witnessed  the  Arctic,  watched  her  father  complete  a 
rare  job) 

•  How  did  the  doctor  weigh  the  bear?  (He  didn’t,  he 
used  a  chest  measurement  which  indicated  its  probable 
weight.) 

•  Why  would  a  helicopter  be  used  instead  of  a  small 
plane?  (A  helicopter  is  designed  to  land  vertically  and 
needs  no  runway;  it  can  hover  to  allow  tranquilizmg 
from  the  air.) 


Skill  Points 

Com pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story 
are  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
motivation 


•  Ask  the  students  to  write  the  names  of  all  characters 
in  the  selection  as  title  headings  for  a  chart. 

•  Individually  have  them  analyse  the  excerpt  by 
skimming.  Think  of  the  feelings  each  would  experience 
and  what  affected  the  emotions  felt.  The  completed 
chart  would  look  like  this: 


Person 

Feelings  of 

Caused  when 

Doctor 

Stirling 

anticipation 

relief 

concern 

pride 

nervousness 

he  was  looking  for  bears 
he  spotted  his  quarry 
he  tranquilized  the  mother 
he  watched  his  daughter  and  cubs 
tagging  was  done  and  mother  could 
awaken 

Lea 

Stirling 

excitement 

sentiment 

seriousness 

fright 

she  saw  a  wild  bear  family 
she  approached  the  babies 
she  watched  her  father  work 
they  left  in  case  mother  awoke 

Mother 

Bear 

terror 

concern 

the  helicopter  chased  them 
her  cubs  were  threatened 

Bear 

Cubs 

terror 

curiosity 

curiosity 

they  saw  mother  was  afraid 
the  helicopter  landed 
they  saw  people 

•  As  a  group,  have  the  students  analyse  the  chart  and 
by  a  show  of  hands  decide  whether  the  doctor  liked 
bears  even  though  he  caused  them  to  be  fearful. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  determme  why  he  would 
want  to  do  this.  Discuss  how  tracking  a  bear  would 
benefit  the  bears  in  the  long  run. 
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8.  The  Bear  Who  Stole  the 
Chinook /34 
□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Ask  the  students  to  research  to  learn  more  about 
tagging.  Encourage  them  to  make  a  map  to  indicate  a 
migration  route  and  sightings  for  a  particular  species  of 
bear. 

Art 

•  Direct  the  students  to  create  a  “camouflage  picture” 
of  a  female  polar  bear  and  cubs.  This  could  be  painted 
with  paint,  white  pencil  or  Conte  crayons,  white  chalk, 
white  shoe  polish  and  white  fabric  so  that  tones  of 
white  illustrate  the  camouflage  of  this  winter 
environment. 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  observe  the  pictures  in  order  to 
deduce  whether  the  selection  is  factual  or  fanciful. 

Have  students  predict  the  story  from  the  pictures.  Read 
or  have  students  recall  other  legends  they  have 
enjoyed.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  “myth.'' 
Recall  its  application  to  nature  and  how  a  myth  was 
substituted  for  scientific  explanation  when  science  was 
not  as  advanced  as  it  is  today.  Place  these  titles  on  the 
board  and  let  students  extemporize  oral  myths  to 
challenge  their  imaginations:  Why  Lightning  Strikes; 
Why  the  Skunk  Has  a  White  Stripe  on  Its  Back;  Why 
Water  Flows  Down;  Why  the  Sun  “Disappears"  at 
Night.  Direct  students  to  read  the  story  to  identify  the 
myths  within  this  myth  and  to  verify  their  predictions. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  a  Chinook?  (a  warm  wind) 

•  How  are  winds  named?  (from  the  direction  they  come 
-  this  is  Ferrel’ s  Law) 

•  Which  animals  befriended  the  orphan  boy?  (a  coyote, 
an  owl,  a  magpie,  a  prairie  chicken,  a  weasel) 

•  What  is  the  myth  about  the  owl?  (It  has  big  eyes 
because  it  was  hit  in  the  eyes  by  the  bear's  fire  stick.) 

•  Why  did  the  bear  need  the  Chinook?  (to  warm  him  all 
winter) 

•  How  does  a  bear  keep  warm  enough  when 
hibernating?  (His  heartbeat  slows  down;  he  uses  his 
energy  sparingly  to  last  until  spring.) 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 

identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms 
of  narration  —  myth 


•  Have  the  students  recall  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"myth”  from  the  Starting  Points  discussion. 

•  Ask  them  to  determine  why  Indian  myths  are  called 
legends.  Elicit  that  legends  are  oral  myths  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  Indians  have 
transmitted  their  beliefs  about  nature  this  way. 

•  Direct  them  to  scan  the  story  to  locate  the  myths  m 
this  story.  Elicit  the  myth  about  the  owl,  the  myth 
about  the  bear's  hibernation,  the  myth  about  the 
Chinook  wind.  (To  think  about,  page  38,  student  text) 

•  Encourage  students  to  determine  how  these  three 
myths  are  alike.  Elicit  that  all  discuss  nature’s  forces 
unscientifically. 

•  Direct  students  to  find  out  the  scientific  explanations 
for  these  myths.  Elicit  that  an  owl’s  eyes  are  large 
because  it  is  nocturnal  and  needs  to  see  with  little 
light;  that  bears  hibernate  successfully  because  their 
body  temperatures  and  heartbeats  lower  markedly;  that 
the  Chinook  wind  blows  warm  air  because  of  its 
direction. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  students  to  explore  the  myths  discussed  in 
Starting  Points  and  write  two  versions  of  the  same 
myth.  Suggest  that  they  use  other  ideas.  Perhaps  one 
myth  could  be  in  prose  while  a  parallel  myth  could  be 
illustrated  poetically.  (To  do,  page  38,  student  text) 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Read  Indian  legends  to  the  students.  Show  films  about 
these  legends.  Encourage  students  to  read  about  these 
legends  and  relate  them  in  their  own  words  during  a 
myth-telling  session  in  the  classroom. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  represent  a  mythological  idea  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible  using  a  story-board  idea.  Let 
them  relate  their  impressions.  They  could  select  their 
favorite  illustration  and  tell  the  story  into  a 
tape-recorder.  After  all  myths  have  been  taped,  provide 
an  illustrated,  student-compiled  booklet  to  go  with  the 
tape  to  represent  the  student's  ideas  graphically.  Use 
this  tape  during  a  teacher/parent  conference  or  for  class 
enjoyment. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Write  the  selection  titles  on  cards.  Divide  the  class 
into  groups  of  five.  Each  group  sends  a  spokesman  to 
take  a  card.  The  group  prepares  one  tableau  which 
depicts  the  scene.  The  audience  determines  the  title  of 
the  selection.  The  cards  may  be  used  again  but  the 
tableau  scene  must  be  different. 

•  Create  a  "Bear  Quiz"  and  either  distribute  it  to  each 
student  or  place  the  questions  on  a  bulletin  board 
display.  Laminate  the  questions  so  that  the  answers 
can  be  erased  if  incorrect.  The  answers,  if  written  with 
crayons,  can  be  erased  with  tissue.  Use  pictures  to 
create  an  interesting  quiz  board. 

BEAR  QUIZ 


•  If  you  push  hard  you  BEAR  DOWN 

•  If  you  are  patient,  you  BEAR  WITH  a  person. 

•  If  you  can  tolerate  something,  it  is  BEARABLE  . 

•  If  something  bothers  you  greatly,  it  is !  UNBEARABLE  • 

•  A  person  who  carries  the  ring  during  a  wedding 
ceremony  is  known  as  the  RING  BEARER  . 

•  If  you  know  how  to  use  a  compass  correctly,  you  can 
find  your  BEARINGS  • 

•  Ursa  Major  or  the  big  dipper  is  also  called 
the  RIG  BEAR  . 

•  Ursa  Minor  or  the  little  dipper  is  also  called 
the  LITTLE  BEAR  ■ 

•  The  marsupial  bear  from  Australia 
is  the  KOALA  BEAR  . 

•  The  huge  North  American  bear  which  rears  up  before 
an  attack  and  has  a  "hump’’  is  the  GRIZZLY  bear. 

•  The  Koala  bear  eats  EUCALYPTUS  leaves. 

•  The  panda  bear  is  a  native  to  CHINA  • 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  chart  in  the  "Summary  Activity"  would  be 
completed  in  this  manner: 


Type  of 
bear 

Where  it 
lives 

What  it 
eats 

Colour  of 
coat 

brown, 

black 

N.  Canada 

fish,  animals, 
vegetation 

brown,  black 

Kodiak 

Kodiak 

Island 

omnivorous 

brown  with 

silver 

tips 

Polar 

N.  Canada 
(Arctic) 

fish,  animals, 
vegetation  in 
summer 

white 

grizzly 

Canada 

some  are 

herbivores 

some  are 

carnivores 

some  are 

omnivores 

brown 

panda 

China 

bamboo 

black  and  white 

koala 

Australia 

eucalyptus 

leaves 

sandy  brown 

Russian 

Russia 

fish,  animals, 
vegetation 

brown 

blue  or 

Tibet, 

animals,  fish, 

blackish-brown 

snow 

China 

vegetation 

with  slate  or 
silver  tips 

Zeus  is  Hurling 
His 

Thunderbolt 
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OVERVIEW 


As  curious  beings,  we  have  always  wanted  to  find 
answers  to  the  unexplained.  Today  we  have  much 
scientific  exploration  to  assist  us,  but  in  times  past, 
people  explained  natural  events  by  creating 
superhuman  heroes.  We  find  out,  then,  by  studying  this 
theme,  about  the  Norse  hall  of  dead  heroes  in  "V  is  for 
Valhalla,”  page  58,  and  about  resolving  a  problem 
mythologically  in  "The  Maiden  of  Wu  Long,”  page  59. 
Some  modern  expressions  and  vocabulary  have 
mythological  origins  as  expounded  in  '  ‘I  Wonder  Why 
There  are  Seven  Days  in  a  Week?”  page  64.  The 
naming  of  a  beautiful  mare  in  "The  Summer  of  the 
Moon  Goddess,”  page  42,  helps  us  understand  and 
explore  name  connotation.  In  “Painting  a  Goddess  of 
the  Arts,”  page  65,  we  leam  through  one  artist’s 
interpretation  of  a  mythological  character  how  to 
visualize  and  depict  imaginatively.  We  are  encouraged 
to  be  curious  in  this  theme  and  to  create  our  own  list  of 
wonders  in  a  picture  essay,  “The  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,”  page  52. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  understanding  the  history  of  English 

words  based  on  Greek  and  Latin 
words 

•  writing  myths 

•  usmg  connectives  at  the  beginning 

or  in  the  middle  of  sentences 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 

—  fiction: 

from  African  Myths  and 
Legends  p.  131 
How  the  King  Fisher  Came  To 
Be  p.  136 
Midas  p.  141 

—  non-fiction: 

from  The  Greek  Gods  p.  132 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  connectives  at  the 

beginning  or  in  the  middle  of 
sentences  p.  113,  p.  142 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  116 


Products 

Speaking /Lis  tenin  g 

•  leading  a  group  discussion  p.  107 

•  reading  myths  p.  113 

Writing 

•  making  mythological  charts  p.  107, 

p.  134 

•  writing  a  modern  myth  p.  112 

•  writing  myths  p.  113,  p.  141 

•  writing  descriptions  to  gods  p.  115 

•  presenting  a  book  report  p.  115 

•  writing  a  story  about  a  dream  p.  139 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  the  Midas  myth  p.  Ill 

•  acting  out  a  myth  p.  112 

•  illustrating  a  product  with  a 

mythological  name  or  logo  p.  135 

Art 

•  making  illustrations  about  myths 

p.  107 

•  making  an  anthology  of  myths  p.  113 
Research 

•  to  find  scientific  and  Norse  myth 

explanations  for  thunder,  lightning 

p.  105 

•  researching  scientific  explanation 

p.  105,  p.  132 

•  finding  and  reading  myths  p.  115 


Zeus  is  Hurling  His  Thunderbolt 


Focus: 

mythology  and  how  we  use  it 

Topics: 

•  world  wonders  •  ancient  myths  •  remnants  of  mythology  in  our  age 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 
to  picturesque  language 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 
to  reality /fantasy 
identify  and  respond  to  different 
forms  of  writing 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 
different  forms  of  non-fiction  — 
steps  in  a  process 

gain  understanding  of  details  which 
are  found  in  pictures 


Experiences 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
(STARTING  POINTS) 
reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

The  Summer  of  the  Moon 
Goddess  p.  42 

The  Maiden  of  Wu  Long  p.  59 

—  poetry: 

V  is  For  Valhalla  p.  58 

—  non-fiction: 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 
p.  52 

I  Wonder  Why  There  Are  Seven 
Days  In  The  Week'?  p.  64 
Painting  A  Goddess  of  the  Arts 
p.  65 

■  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

■  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

■  developing  a  skill  (SKILL  POINTS) 

■  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

>  additional  reading  on  the  theme 
p.  45,  p.  53,  p.  54 


Products 


Speaking  /Listening 
•  interviewing  an  equestrian  p.  49 


Writing 

•  preparing  a  diary  p.  49 

•  listing  the  seven  wonders  of  the 

world  p.  51 

•  creating  a  poem  p.  51 

•  writing  a  recipe  for  creating  a 

wonder  of  the  world  p.  51 

•  writing  a  poem  about  one  of  the 

planets  p.  55 

•  writing  a  myth  p.  63 

•  writing  a  biography  p.  56 

•  re-writing  a  fairy  tale  to  include  gods, 

goddesses  or  dragons  p.  57 


Drama 

•  telling  round-robin  story  p.  44 

•  using  overhead  projector  to 

dramatize  myth  p,  54 


Art 


creating  a  class  mural  on  wonders  of 
the  world  p.  51 

painting  a  mythological  god  p.  56 
painting  Valhalla  p.  52 
painting  a  day  of  the  week  p.  55 
drawing  a  half-face  p.  56 
*  experimenting  with  water  colors 
p.  57 

■  making  a  giant  comic  book  p.  57 


Research 

•  researching  five  questions  from 
another  student  p.  44 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 

•  appreciate,  understand, 

of  Language 

and  respond  to 

picturesque  language 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  reality/ 
fantasy 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  identify  and  respond  to 

and  Structure 

different  forms  of  writing 
-  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  non-fiction  — 
steps  in  a  process 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details  which  are  found 
in  pictures 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Begin  the  theme  with  a  discussion  of  the  word  ''myth.” 
What  is  a  myth?  Why,  throughout  the  ages,  has  man 
created  myths?  Suggest  that  many  unexplained  forces 
of  nature  were  attributed  to  superhumans  or  gods. 

Have  the  students  turn  to  page  40  and  note  the  title  of 
the  theme.  Who  was  Zeus?  If  they  are  unaware,  explain 
that  he  was  the  king  of  the  Greek  gods  —  also  the  god 
of  the  sky,  thunder,  lightning  and  rain.  Explain  that  the 
thunderbolt  symbol  is  associated  with  Zeus.  Read  the 
introduction  found  on  page  41  of  the  student  text  with 
the  students.  Instruct  them  to  surmise  which  event  in 
each  selection  is  being  explained  mythologically  and  to 
note  the  picturesque  language  used  by  the  authors. 
These  could  be  annotated  in  a  personal  chart  for 
frequent  reference. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Several  times  during  the  study  of  this  theme  have 
students  sit  in  small  groups.  One  student  begins  to 
relate  a  story  until  the  signal  to  stop  has  been  given. 

The  next  student  continues,  etc.  The  teacher  calls  out  a 
word  which  the  storyteller  must  incorporate  into  the 
circle’s  version  of  the  story.  Use  mythological  words 
which  students  have  encountered  as  often  as  possible. 

2.  Encourage  students  to  investigate  the  Greek  myths 
and  represent  one  scene  in  a  painting  with  thought  to 
background,  color  and  symbol.  At  the  end  of  the  theme, 
the  students  can  relate  their  myths  in  their  own  words. 
Paintings  should  be  mounted.  Record  the  myths  on 
tape  to  place  at  a  “listening  centre’’  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  class. 

3.  Have  each  student  prepare  a  list  of  five  questions 
pertaining  to  the  theme  on  a  piece  of  paper.  These  are 
folded,  collected,  and  placed  in  a  box.  After  mixing-up 
the  contents,  circulate  about  the  room  and  allow  each 
student  to  draw  one  of  the  lists.  When  all  students  have 
acquired  a  list,  have  them  copy  the  questions  in  their 
research  books,  sign  the  question  paper,  and  return  it  to 
the  teacher  for  reference. 
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4.  Create  vocabulary  mobiles.  Print  categorized  words 
on  index  cards  suspended  on  threads  from  hangers. 
Students  could  draw  a  cardboard  title  card  to  cover  the 
hangers  and  illustrate  the  groupings.  Add  words  to 
these  mobiles  as  the  selections  are  enjoyed.  Topics 
should  include  planet  words,  Greek  myths,  Norse 
myths,  Roman  myths,  calendar  words,  as  well  as  other 
topics  generated  by  classroom  interest. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Benson,  Sally.  Stories  Of  The  Gods  and  Heroes.  Dell. 
1940. 

A  collection  of  Greek  myths  based  on  Bulfmch’s 
"Age  of  Fable." 

Gr.  5-7. 

*B.C.  Indian  Arts  Society.  Tales  From  The  Longhouse. 
Gray.  1973. 

A  collection  of  Indian  tales  from  Vancouver  Island 
told  by  Indian  children. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Colum,  Padraic.  The  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Heroes  Who 
Lived  Before  Achilles.  Macmillan.  1962. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Csapo,  Marg.  Nigerian  Folk  Tales.  Centre  for  Human 
Development  and  Research.  1977. 

An  illustrated  collection  of  23  short  tales  from 
Nigeria. 

Gr.  2-5. 

D’Aulaire,  Ingri.  Book  of  Greek  Myths.  Doubleday.  1980. 
Several  stories,  good  illustrations. 

Gr.  4-6. 

D’Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parin  D’Aulaire.  Norse  Gods 
and  Giants.  Doubleday.  1967. 

A  collection  of  Norse  myths  depicting  raging  giants 
and  horrible  monsters. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Devlin,  Harry.  Tales  of  Thunder  and  Lightning.  Parents' 
Magazine  Press.  1975. 

Folktales  from  various  cultures  which  explain  thunder 
and  lightning. 

Gr.  1-5. 

*Downie,  Mary  A.  The  Witch  of  the  North.  Oberon. 

1975. 

Nine  French-Canadian  folktales  rooted  in  rural  and 
religious  tradition. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 


Farmer,  Penelope.  The  Story  of  Persephone.  Morrow. 
1973. 

A  retelling  of  the  Greek  myth  which  explains  the 
changing  of  the  seasons. 

Gr.  4-7. 

*Foon,  Dennis.  Heracles.  Talon  Books.  1979. 

A  play  presenting  the  important  events  in  the  life  of 
the  legendary  hero,  Heracles. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

*Melzack,  Ronald.  Why  the  Man  in  the  Moon  Is  Happy 
and  Other  Eskimo  Creation  Stories.  McClelland  & 
Stewart.  1977. 

A  retelling  of  Eskimo  myths  of  origin. 

Gr.  4  and  up. 

*Morgan,  John  S.  When  the  Morning  Stars  Sang 
Together.  Book  Society  of  Canada.  1974. 

A  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Indian  legends. 
Gr.  8  and  up. 

Patrick,  Richard.  All  Colour  Book  of  Greek  Mythology. 
Crown.  1974. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Sedgwick,  Paulita.  Mythological  Creatures:  A  Pictorial 
Dictionary.  Holt.  1974. 

Creatures  from  classical  myth  as  well  as  from  folk 
culture  are  collected  in  this  dictionary. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

*Taylor,  B.C.  The  Greeks  Had  a  Word  for  It.  Governing 
Council  of.the  University  of  Toronto.  1973. 

An  introduction  to  English  words  of  Greek 
derivation. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 

*Taylor,  N.B.  The  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1961. 

A  Canadian  retelling  of  the  Latin  Classic. 

Gr.  4-8. 

*Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Zeus  is  Hurling  His 
Thunderbolt’  ’  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be 
integrated  m  this  suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 

Pages  130-131.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  130.  The  photograph  of  chain  lightning  and  the 
adaption  from  "African  Myths  and  Legends"  can  help 
students  identify  the  common  element  m  this 
mythological  theme  —  nature. 


3.  Page  132.  The  paragraph  discussing  Phoebus  Apollo, 
an  excerpt  from  The  Greek  Gods,  provides  initiative  for 
exploring  mythical  nomenclature  and  for  discovering 
factual  scientific  explanations  of  awe-mspinng  events. 


5.  Page  134.  The  list  of  mythological  deities  can 
culminate  in  research  and  a  comparative  chart  about 
Greek  and  Roman  gods. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 

Pages  40-41.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  42.  In  "The  Summer  of  the  Moon  Goddess,”  a 
horse  becomes  named  for  its  resemblance  to  a 
mythological  hero. 


4.  Page  52.  Students  are  encouraged  to  generate 
personal  lists  and  appreciate  natural  and  man-made 
wonders  in  ‘  ‘The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. ' '  This 
theme  could  be  extended  to  test  the  students’ 
imaginations  by  having  them  create  myths  about 
known  wonders. 


6.  Page  58.  Extending  this  chart  with  Norse  gods  could 
follow  the  appreciation  of  "V  is  for  Valhalla,"  a  poem 
about  the  hall  of  dead  heroes. 


7.  Page  136.  "How  the  Kmgfisher  Came  To  Be"  from 
Adventures  with  the  Gods  allows  students  to  analyze 
similarities  among  different  ethnic  myths. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /B 


9.  Page  138.  The  exercises  in  vocabulary  involvement 
based  on  Greek  and  Latin  roots  permit  deeper 
investigation  of  words  with  these  origins  —  the  months 
of  the  year,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  days  of  the  week,  etc. 


11.  Page  141.  The  purpose  of  the  myth  is  reinforced  in 
"Midas”  and  its  activities.  In  this  context  students 
learn  to  use  and  identify  connectives  to  add  interest  to 
literal  expressions. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 

8.  Page  59.  Students  can  appreciate  a  Chinese  myth 
which  resolves  the  problem  about  sprmg's  return  to  a 
village  in  "The  Maiden  of  Wu  Long"  and  can  compare 
it  to  other  myths  studied  in  prose  and  poetry  so  far. 


10.  Page  64.  This  theme  is  extended  m  "I  Wonder  Why 
There  are  Seven  Days  in  a  Week,  ’  ’  and  could  be  further 
extended  to  incorporate  origins  of  the  students'  own 
names. 


12.  Page  65.  An  analysis  of  an  artist’s  stages  of 
development  in  creating  a  mythological  character 
extends  the  concept  of  myth  and  encourages  students 
to  be  more  aware  about  character  analysis  whether 
expressed  literally  or  graphically. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  The  Summer  of  the  Moon 
Goddess /42 
□ 

Starting  Points 

Two  friends  fall  in  love  with  a  very  special  white  horse 
which  they  clandestinely  visit,  only  to  be  disheartened 
when  the  horse  is  sold  at  summer’s  end.  Have  the 
students  examine  the  reasons  why  people  keep  pets. 

By  a  show  of  hands,  determine  how  many  have  pets  of 
their  own.  Ask  the  students  to  discuss  the  qualities 
pets  bring  out  in  themselves.  You  might  wish  to  extend 
the  discussion  to  include  reasons  why  pets  are  not  kept 
by  some  people  (allergies,  finances,  attitudes,  etc.). 
Determine  how  many  have  become  emotionally 
involved  at  a  pet  store.  What  feeling  do  they  have  for 
the  caged  animals?  Direct  the  discussion  to  examining 
horses  as  pets.  Who  has  ridden  a  horse?  loved  a  horse? 
cared  for  a  horse? 

Direct  the  students  to  the  selection.  Tell  them  that  the 
story  concerns  a  very  special  horse  and  its  relationship 
with  two  boys.  Instruct  them  to  read  the  selection 
silently  to  the  end  of  the  third  page.  At  that  point,  have 
the  students  jot  down  five  possible  outcomes. 

Encourage  the  students  to  elaborate  on  their  answers. 
List  some  outcomes  on  the  board.  Redirect  them  to  the 
selection  to  verify  their  predictions  and  discuss  the 
outcome. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  Psyche  enjoy  her  piano  practice?  Locate  the 
words  which  infer  the  answer.  (“The  notes  of  a  piano 
were  drifting  wearily  out  of  his  house."  Perhaps  she 
was  playing  a  slow  piece  of  music,  or  perhaps  she  was 
playing  lackadaisically.) 

•  Why  did  Cal  name  the  horse  Phoebe?  (Answers  will 
vary,  but  should  include  some  reference  to  Cal’s 
feelings  that  they  could  claim  her  like  the  sun  and 
moon.) 

•  What  did  Cal  and  the  author  yearn  to  do?  (ride 
Phoebe)  Did  they  succeed?  (yes) 

•  Why  did  the  boys  keep  their  relationship  with  Phoebe 
a  secret?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  the  boys  will  do  next?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  51  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 
to  reality/fantasy 


•  Discuss  with  students  how  the  boys  felt  about 
Phoebe.  Have  them  skim  the  story  and  list  all  the 
realities  they  can  find  that  involve  her.  Then  have  them 
skim  again  for  all  the  fantasies  that  are  described 
involving  Phoebe  and  list  these.  Have  students  match 
the  realities  and  the  fantasies  where  possible.  The 
completed  lists  might  look  like  this. 


Realities 

Fantasies 

horse  was  white 

she  was  the  moon  goddess 

boys  didn’t  own  her 

she  was  free  like  the  moon 

horse  whinnied  at  their 
approach 

they  owned  her 

Phoebe  was  being  sold 

boys  were  helpless 

boys  discussed  buying  the 
horse 

Phoebe  was  leaving  the  next 
day 

boys  visited  the  horse  one 
night 

they  owned  her  because  she 
was  between  owners 

Phoebe  was  running  in  a  field 
in  moonlight 

she  was  the  moon  goddess  in 
an  ancient  time 

boys  rode  the  horse 

they  were  riding  the  moon 

horse  trotted  away  after  ride 

naturally,  because  you  can't 
hold  the  moon 

For  the  realities  which  have  no  fantasy  listed,  have 
students  think  of  why  and  elicit  from  them  that  these 
were  negative  realities. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  43 

•  His  baby  sister  Kore,  though  still  at  a  tender  age,  was 
old  enough  to  assist  his  sisters  in  tormenting  him. 

•  To  my  mind  he  was  as  noble  as  King  Arthur,  as 
stalwart  as  a  Roman  soldier. 

Page  45 

•  He  had  been  barely  tolerant  of  energetic  boys. 

To  help  students  give  meanings  to  these  underlined 
words,  have  them  use  context  clues. 

For  “tormenting,”  use  a  substitute  phrase.  What  do 
siblings  do  to  torment  one  another?  Are  all  people 
tormented  by  the  same  thing?  Discuss.  What  range  can 
be  given  to  this  idea?  What  is  the  difference  between 
sibling  torment  and  torment  in  war  or  torturous 
situations? 

For  “  as  stalwart  as  a  Roman  soldier,”  have  students 
imagine  such  a  soldier.  Would  he  defend  his  people? 
Would  a  stalwart  soldier  be  very  loyal?  Would  all 
soldiers  be  “stalwart”?  Discuss  this. 

For  “barely  tolerant,”  refer  to  the  word  "tolerant.”  What 
is  the  difference  between  tolerating  and  tolerated?  Use 
these  in  sentences.  If  someone  is  barely  tolerant,  how 
would  that  person  act?  What  body  language  would  be 
projected?  How  would  a  voice  sound  if  it  were  “barely 
tolerant”?  Discuss. 

After  these  discussions,  have  the  students  paraphrase 
the  original  sentences,  substituting  synonyms  or 
synonymous  phrases  to  validate  their  understanding  of 
these  word  concepts. 

Page  47 

•  She  was  as  unattainable  and  as  mysterious. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy. 

Encourage  students  to  analyse  the  structure  of  this 
word.  What  is  the  root?  Name  things  that  students  can 
attain.  Differentiate  between  attain  and  obtain.  Next 
add  the  suffix  “able.”  If  something  is  attainable,  is  it 
able  to  be  acquired?  How?  Why?  What  would  be 
"unattainable”  then?  Is  "unattainable”  the  antonym  for 
attain  as  well  as  for  obtain?  Discuss.  Then  have  the 
students  paraphrase  the  original  sentence  to  verify  their 
assimilation  of  this  word  concept  in  this  context. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  the  students  survey  the  other  classrooms  to 
locate  an  equestrian(enne).  Encourage  the  students  to 
interview  the  student  after  creating  a  list  of  prepared 
questions.  Record  the  interview  to  be  analysed  during  a 
language  session. 

Writing 

•  Encourage  students  to  prepare  a  diary.  They  would 
make  two  entries  -  one  to  describe  the  day  they  met 
Phoebe  for  the  first  time,  and  one  to  describe  the  day 
after  Phoebe  was  sold.  Share  these  orally  during  a 
listening  session. 
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2.  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World/ 52 


Starting  Points 

If  one  had  to  list  one’s  personal  list  of  wonders  what 
would  be  included?  This  selection  encourages  the 
creation  of  such  a  list.  Write  the  word  ‘‘wonders”  on 
the  blackboard  and  encourage  the  students  to 
brainstorm  the  word  from  the  ‘‘man-made”  point  of 
view.  Have  a  student  record  the  list  on  the  board.  As 
each  student  voices  an  opinion,  require  that  the 
student  give  his/her  personal  reasons  for  considering  it 
a  wonder.  Place  the  reason  in  brackets  beside  the  item. 
Encourage  the  students  to  respect  each  other’s  point  of 
view.  Direct  each  student  to  the  selection.  Have  them 
read  silently  about  the  author’s  list  of  seven  wonders  to 
evaluate  a  different  perspective. 


Talking  Points 

•  Do  you  believe  energy  and  power  can  be  called  a 
wonder?  Why?  Why  not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  machine  is  the  most  important  to  you?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  objects  are  the  topics  of  wonder?  (Ancient 
Wonders,  Energy  and  Power,  Medicine,  Travel, 
Communications,  Modern  Buildings,  Machines  Helping 
Man) 

•  What  topic  would  you  add?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  To  think  about  on 
page  57  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  are  found  in 
pictures. 


•Recall  the  students’  ideas  about  wonders.  Which  ones 
from  their  list  were  noted  in  this  article? 

•  Have  the  students  observe  each  picture  and  classify 
the  wonder  presented.  Discuss  each  picture.  Why  is  it 
a  wonder?  Is  it  natural  or  man-made?  When  was  it 
created?  Why  was  it  created?  Have  you  visited  it?  What 
can  you  see  in  the  picture  that  has  not  been  discussed? 
Are  these  details  important? 

•  These  ideas  could  be  listed  in  chart  form  after  an  oral 
discussion  of  each  picture.  Students  could  work  alone 
or  in  groups  of  two  to  complete  the  chart  together. 
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3.  V  is  For  Valhalla /58  * 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  students  to  the  To  do  on  page  57  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  create  a  poem  about  one  of 
their  own  wonders. 

•  The  students  would  enjoy  creating  a  recipe  which  will 
produce  a  “wonder  of  the  world.’’  This  would  be  a 
person,  place,  object  or  idea. 

Art 

•  Encourage  a  class  mural  entitled  “Our  Wonders  of  the 
World.”  Each  student  should  illustrate  one  of  them. 

This  idea  could  be  extended  to  include  different  murals 
to  illustrate  scientific  wonders,  natural  wonders,  animal 
wonders,  medical  wonders,  hero  wonders, 
mathematical  wonders,  mom  and  dad  wonders,  etc. 
Each  student  would  create  a  sketch  for  each  category. 
These  could  be  glued  appropriately  montage-style. 


Starting  Points 

Direct  the  students  to  the  selection’s  title.  Ask  whether 
anyone  knows  what  Valhalla  refers  to  and  if  not,  relate 
the  story  about  it.  Have  the  children  speculate  about 
the  poet's  description  of  Valhalla.  Where  would  it  be? 
Read  the  poem  to  the  students  and  have  them  listen  for 
the  poet’s  description. 


Talking  Points 

•  Who  built  Valhalla?  (Giants) 

•  Was  the  poet’s  idea  a  good  one?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Direct  students  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  58  of 
the  student  text. 


^Information  to  Note 

Valhalla,  "Hall  of  the  Slain,1'  was  the  great  palace  of  the  dead  heroes 
in  Norse  mythology.  The  walls  were  made  of  gold,  the  roofs  were 
made  of  shields  and  spears,  the  doors  were  so  large  that  eight 
hundred  men  could  enter  abreast.  Valkyries  were  battle  maidens  who 
brought  the  dead  heroes  to  the  palace.  Every  morning  the  heroes 
would  go  out  to  battle.  Any  wounds  occurring  in  battle  would 
magically  heal  by  noon  for  the  feast. 
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Skill  Points 


Departure  Points 


Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  the  poem  is 
as  follows: 


appreciate,  understand  and  respond  to 
picturesque  language. 


•  Ask  the  students  to  skim  the  poem  and  draw  a 
picture  to  represent  the  poet’s  word  pictures.  One 
student  might  work  on  the  chalkboard. 

•  Ask  one  student  to  read  the  separate  word  pictures 
created  in  the  poem  while  the  others  verify  their 
pictures. 

•  Have  the  students  determine  whether  the  poet  used 
good  description.  Why? 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  present  their  ideas  on 
cloud  formations.  Post  a  series  of  pictures  to  inspire 
them.  What  do  these  suggest?  What  have  they  “seen”? 
What  other  topics  could  clouds  describe  equally  well? 


Extended  Reading 

•  Have  the  students  read  about  Odin,  the  king  of  the 
Norse  gods  who  was  ruler  of  the  court  at  Valhalla.  Have 
them  describe  their  findings  in  a  picture,  poem  or  piece 
of  prose. 

Art 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  paint  their  ideas  of  Valhalla 
using  charcoal,  water  colors,  crayon,  felt  pens,  printing 
techniques,  oil  pastels  or  silhouette  cutouts. 
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4.  The  Maiden  of  Wu  Long/59 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

The  mythical  dragon  lady  helps  Li  Tai  evict  the  Great 
Locust  from  his  village,  allowing  spring  to  return  once 
again. 

Refer  to  the  poem  “V  is  for  Valhalla,”  and  ask  the 
students  to  recall  what  type  of  story  is  represented. 
Elicit  the  word  “myth.” 

Encourage  them  to  relate  mythological  stories  they 
have  heard  or  read.  Ask  them  to  recall  the  name  of  the 
moon  goddess  after  whom  the  horse  was  named  in  the 
first  story.  (Phoebe) 

Direct  the  students  to  read  the  story  to  find  out  if  it  is  a 
myth  or  a  legend.  Have  them  give  reasons  to  support 
their  responses. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  did  a  struggling  bird  test  Li  Tai?  (The  dragon 
lady  knew  his  quest.  She  wanted  to  verify  his  courage 
and  kindness  before  helping  him.) 

•  What  was  Li  Tai’s  hope?  (to  return  spring  and  banish 
the  Great  Locust) 

•  What  are  the  elements  of  nature?  Encourage  use  of 
the  dictionary  if  the  students  don’t  know,  (earth,  water, 
air,  fire) 

•  What  are  the  climaxes  in  the  story?  (Li  Tai’s  rescue  of 
the  bird,  the  return  of  spring) 

•  Refer  students  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  63  of  the 
student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


appreciate,  understand  and  respond 
to  picturesque  language 


•  Have  the  students  classify  this  prose  selection  as  a 
myth  or  legend.  By  directly  quoting  from  the  text,  have 
them  substantiate  their  responses. 

•  Then  have  them  list  the  mythological  creatures  in  the 
story. 

•  Beside  each  one,  have  the  students  write  the  words 
which  describe  them. 

•  Have  the  students  determine  the  story’s  impact 
without  these  detailed  descriptions.  Would  they  know 
that  the  creatures  were  fabricated  or  real?  Are  parts  of 
the  story  possible?  Which  ones?  Why  are  such  details 
important  in  a  myth? 
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5.  I  Wonder  Why  There  Are  Seven 
Days  in  a  Week?/64 
□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  students  to  the  To  do  on  page  63  of  the  student 
text. 

Drama 

•  Encourage  dramatization  of  this  story.  The  students 
would  probably  enjoy  dramatizing  the  story  using  an 
overhead  projector.  They  could  use  acetate  sheets  and 
felt-tipped  markers,  cut  out  their  colored  acetate 
characters,  and  move  them  along  the  transparency  as 
the  narrator  tells  the  story.  Perform  the  story  for  another 
class. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Have  the  students  research  Chinese  myths  in  their 
neighborhood  libraries.  They  could  tell  them  to  the 
class  durmg  a  set  story  hour  called  "Don't  Myth  the 
Story  Time!” 


Starting  Points 

For  those  who  have  wondered  about  the  mythological 
origins  of  the  week  days,  this  selection  is  the  answer. 
Begin  a  discussion  about  how  people  got  their  names, 
and  why  some  people  have  so  many  names.  Ask  the 
students  to  list  possible  origins  for  names.  Write  their 
answers  on  the  board.  Explain  that  some  names  have 
their  origins  in  mythology  and  that  many  Greek 
children  are  named  after  gods.  Ask  them  to  recall  and 
relate  the  story  of  King  Midas. 

Ask  the  students  to  turn  to  the  selection  and  answer 
the  question  the  title  asks.  Do  they  have  any  theories? 
Listen  to  them.  Have  them  read  the  selection  to 
evaluate  their  responses  and  find  out  what  role 
mythology  played  here. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  were  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets  thought  to 
be  gods?  (They  were  unexplained  forces  of  nature.) 

•  What  three  planets  were  discovered  after  the  days 
were  named?  (Uranus,  Neptune,  Pluto) 

•  Why  were  planets  called  "wandering  stars"?  (People 
in  ancient  times  knew  they  moved  and  thought  they 
were  stars  because  they  didn’t  know  that  planets 
existed.) 

•  What  do  we  mean  by  superstitions?  (an  unreasoning 
fear  of  the  unknown) 

•  Name  some  superstitions.  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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6.  Painting  a  Goddess  of  the 
Arts /6  5 
□ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Divide  the  class  into  seven  groups.  Each  group  should 
research  a  day  of  the  week  and  portray  it 
mythologically.  These  portraits  should  be  displayed  in 
the  hall.  Students  could  co-operate  and  write  group 
poems  about  each  day's  mythological  history.  These 
could  be  chorally  read. 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  write  a  poem  about  one  of 
the  planets.  Using  only  the  words  to  draw  the  picture, 
display  the  poem’s  words  appropriately  to  show  the 
shape,  orbit,  moons,  etc.  of  the  planet. 


Starting  Points 

In  order  to  represent  a  mythological  god,  the  artist  must 
be  totally  aware  of  the  god’s  background  and  must  be 
imaginative  when  interpreting  the  god  through  color. 
Ask  the  students  to  determine  what  facts  a  writer 
would  need  to  know  m  order  to  write  a  biography. 

Have  them  list  personal  facts  which  they  feel  must  be 
included.  Encourage  the  students  to  suggest  reasons 
for  making  the  writer  aware.  Would  the  biography  be 
good  without  proper  research?  Extend  the  discussion  to 
include  gods  and  goddesses.  What  would  the  writer 
need  to  know  in  order  to  properly  present  the 
mythological  person?  List  their  responses  on  the  board. 
Direct  the  students  to  the  selection  and  have  them  read 
it  in  order  to  understand  an  artist’s  preparatory  work. 


Talking  Points 

•  Have  students  use  the  To  think  about  on  page  68  of 
the  student  text. 

•  What  different  media  does  the  artist  use  from  his 
preliminary  sketch  to  the  final  product?  (charcoal, 
water  color,  oil -based  paint,  glaze) 

•  What  does  the  artist  do  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  a 
part  of  his  painting?  (He  leaves  it  for  a  few  days  and 
then  analyses  what  he  needs  to  alter  it.) 

•  Why  does  the  artist  use  glaze?  (to  protect  the  finished 
product  so  that  it  can  be  washed  when  dusty) 

•  By  an  analysis  of  the  artist’s  behaviour  and  attitude, 
list  some  words  which  could  describe  his  character. 
(Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  the  selection 
is  as  follows: 


identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 
understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
non-fiction  —  steps  in  a  process 


•Refer  to  the  board  list  of  students’  ideas.  Have  the 
students  skim  the  story  to  note  whether  the  artist  used 
any  of  the  board  ideas.  This  verification  should  require 
direct  quotation  from  the  story.  Were  any  important 
ideas  omitted  by  the  students?  Were  they  observant? 

•  Direct  the  students  to  the  style  of  writing. 

•  Ask  them  to  determine  whether  the  artist  told  a  story, 
taught  or  instructed,  or  described  a  scene. 

•  Elicit  the  idea  that  this  is  another  type  of  non-fiction 
because  we  are  being  taught  to  do  something. 

•  Extend  the  earlier  activity  in  Starting  Points.  Have  the 
students  complete  their  personal  lists  of  important 
facts.  Have  students  exchange  lists  and  review  their 
new  list  to  see  what  else  they  would  need  included  to 
use  these  as  a  basis  for  a  biography. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Encourage  students  to  use  the  To  do  on  page  68  of 
the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  find  a  large,  full- view  face  in  a 
magazine.  Cut  it  in  half  to  bisect  the  face,  neck  and 
any  clothing. 

Glue  the  face  to  a  piece  of  art  paper  and  have  the 
students  draw  the  other  half  to  match. 

•  Encourage  experimentation  in  making  water  colors. 

Let  milk  sour.  Discard  the  curd  and  keep  the  clear 
liquid  (whey).  This  liquid  is  the  base  to  which  color  and 
chemicals  are  added.  Let  the  students  experiment  with 
their  own  “paint”  using  natural  sources  for  color  — 
flower  petals,  onion  skins,  vegetables,  etc.  Strain  the 
residue  to  clarify  the  liquid  after  it  has  “steeped”  a  few 
days. 

Writing 

•  Using  the  list  created  in  Skill  Points,  have  the 
students  write  a  biography. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•Create  a  comic  recap  of  each  selection.  Organize  the 
students  so  that  they  can  work  alone  or  in  pairs.  Each 
person  or  group  should  select  one  of  the  pieces  of 
writing  from  the  theme  and  make  a  comic  strip  with 
captions  to  illustrate  the  selection.  One  gigantic  comic 
book  would  be  an  enjoyable  product  to  outline  all 
selections. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Ask  the  students  to  select  a  fairy  tale  which  they 
know  well.  For  example: 

Sleeping  Beauty 

Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 
Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears 
Rumplestiltskin 

The  students  could  re-write  the  story  by  including  a 
dragon  or  magical  god  or  goddess  who  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  story.  Have  the  story  illustrated  and 
presented  as  a  picture  book.  The  students  should 
include  a  publisher  and  title  page,  and  bind  their  books 
as  well. 

•  Dramatize  this  new  mythological  fairy  tale. 
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If  You  Don’t 
Watch  Out . . . 


OVERVIEW 

What  creatures  cause  each  of  us  to  wonder  or  cower  in 
fear?  Woven  throughout  this  theme  are  prose  and 
poetry  selections  which  provide  the  answer  — 
monsters!  The  definition  is  given  in  "What  is  a 
Monster?’’  page  72.  A  series  of  poems  introduce  us  to 
monsters:  "Shrieks  at  Midnight,”  page  73,  "The 
Hippocrump,”  page  74,  "Not  Me,"  page  76,  "Queen 
Nefertiti,”  page  77,  "Request  Number,”  page  78,  and 
monster  mumblings  in  "Bellowed  the  Ogre,”  on  page 
79  give  us  a  look  at  various  monsters.  Factual 
presentations  explore  the  topic  further  in  "Canada’s 
Monsters,”  page  80,  and  "Movie  Monsters,”  page  87.  In 
"Mary’s  Monster,”  page  96,  a  childhood  interest  in 
"curiosities”  becomes  a  career  in  geology.  In  "The 
Thing  and  Me”  on  page  104,  a  young  girl  changes  her 
view  of  a  monster. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  understanding  terms  for  special 

subject  areas 

•  writing  paragraphs  that  state 

opinions 

•  preparing  information  brochures, 

posters  and  magazine 
advertisements 

•  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 

—  fiction: 

Ogopogop.  152 

—  poetry: 

The  Abominable  Snowman 
p.  146 

—  non-fiction: 

Sasquatch  hoax  report  p.  145 
Nessie  report  p.  148 
Nessie  hoax  report  p.  150 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

p.  125,  p.  155 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  127 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
discussing  imaginary  creatures  and 
monsters  p.  116 

listening  to  “The  Unicorn''  recording 

p.  117 

reading  a  poem  p.  119 
comparing  a  legend  to  a  myth  p.  124 

Writing 

listing  imaginary  creatures  p.  117 
writing  a  poem  about  a  sasquatch 

p.  118 

writing  limericks  about  occupations 

p.  121 

writing  a  poem  about  abominable 
snowman  p.  120 
writing  news  reports  p.  122 
writing  opinion  paragraphs  p.  123, 
p.  124,  p.  150 
writing  book  reports  p.  123 
preparing  a  monster  hoax  p.  123 
preparing  maps,  masks,  charts, 
illustrations  p.  125 
making  a  brochure  p.  125,  p.  155 
writing  a  description  of  an  illustration 
p.  148 

Drama 

acting  out  interviews  p.  122 
Art 

making  a  montage  p.  119 
making  monster  illustrations  p.  125 
making  a  picture  collection  of  feet 
p.  147 
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If  You  Don’t  Watch  Out . 


Focus: 

monsters  —  ancient,  present,  personal 


Topics: 

•  Canadian  monsters  •  monsters  in  the  movies  •  rmaginative  monsters 

•  prehistoric  monsters 


\ 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


gam  understanding  of  details 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

—  which  are  found  in  pictures 

—  which  establish  a  point  of  view 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  reality/fantasy 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 
determine  motivation 


Experiences 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
(STARTING  POINTS) 
reading  the  selection: 

—  fiction: 

The  Thing  And  Me  p.  104 

—  poetry: 

Shrieks  At  Midnight  p.  73 
The  Hippocrump  p.  74 
Not  Me  p.  76 
Queen  Nefertiti  p.  77 
Request  Number  p.  78 
Bellowed  The  Ogre  p.  79 

—  non-fiction: 

Canada’s  Monsters  p.  80 
Modern  Movie  Monsters  p.  87 
Mary’s  Monster  p.  96 
discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 
reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 
selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 
developing  a  skill  (SKILL  POINTS) 
developing  vocabulary /word  attack 
strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 
additional  reading  on  the  theme 
p.  63,  p.  67 


Products 


Speaking  /Listening 

•  visiting  a  paleontology  exhibit  p.  70 

•  describing  a  monster  movie  p.  73 

•  presenting  a  tape  of  a  monster  story 

p.  77 


Writing 

•  making  a  phobia  chart  p.  63 

•  collecting  and  writing  chants  p.  67 

•  adding  a  verse  to  a  poem  p.  67 

•  writing  a  poem  p.  67 

•  creating  a  scenario  p.  73 

•  listing  humorous  expressions  p.  95 

•  writing  a  story  ending  p.  110 

•  writing  a  list  p.  77 


Research 

researching  Canadian  monsters 

p.  70 

reading  about  Anning,  Mantell,  or 
Darwin  p.  75 

researching  Nefertiti  p.  67 
completing  monster  charts  p.  75 
researching  nichtophobia  p.  67 
researching  paleontologists  p.  75 


Drama 

creating  a  “Monster  Club  Report’’ 

p.  62 

reading  and  mimmg  the  poetry  p.  67 
performing  “The  Hippocrump’’ 
chorally  p.  75 

dramatizing  encounters  p.  77 


Art 

designing  a  poster  p.  67 

creating  a  believable  monster  p.  1 1 1 

designing  a  movie  monster  poster 

p.  67 

illustrating  skeletons  and  fossils 

p.  70 

drawing  Nefertiti  p,  77 
designing  monster  stamps  p.  67 
making  a  monster  robot  p.  67 
making  a  fan-fold  monster  p.  70 
drawing  monster  insects  p.  75 
drawing  The  Thing  p.  77 
making  doodle  monsters  p.  77 
making  a  filmstrip  projector  and  film 
p.  78 


% 
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OBJECTIVES 

Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 
and  Details 

•  gain  understanding  of 

details 

-  which  lead  to 
characterization 

-  which  are  found  in 
pictures 

-  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 

according  to  reality/ 

fantasy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 

to  determine  motivation 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Initiate  a  discussion  about  monsters  and  imaginary 
creatures  and  why  people  believe  or  disbelieve  in  their 
existence.  Do  most  people  pretend  to  believe  in 
monsters?  Why?  What  monster  reports  have  the 
students  heard  or  read  about?  What  do  these  creatures 
look  like?  What  do  they  do?  Where  do  they  live? 

Ask  them  if  they  have  ever  invented  a  personal 
monster.  If  some  have  not,  have  them  close  their  eyes 
and  create  such  a  creature  in  their  mind’s  eye.  Ask 
them  to  think  about  its  physical  appearance,  its 
qualities,  food,  and  special  abilities.  After  a  few 
minutes,  have  them  name  and  describe  their  creatures. 
After  this  discussion,  have  the  children  create  a 
personal  chart  listing  monsters  or  strange  creatures 
they  have  heard  about  with  (fact)  or  (fantasy)  placed 
beside  each  entry.  This  list  can  be  expanded  as  each 
selection  is  enjoyed  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  the 
students  can  refer  to  it  to  evaluate  their  greater 
awareness  of  the  topic. 

Finally,  read  with  the  students  the  chapter  introduction 
on  page  71  of  the  student  text.  Discuss  the  suitability 
of  the  chapter  title. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Have  each  student  create  a  personal  monster  giving 
consideration  to  its  habitat,  food,  likes,  dislikes,  friends, 
enemies,  ambitions,  life  cycle.  The  monster  could  live 
on  another  planet.  Have  students  relate  the  physical 
characteristics  of  such  a  monster  to  its  habitat  since 
this  will  encourage  scientific  research  about  gravity, 
etc.  —  for  example:  large  eyes  —  nocturnal  animal  or 
dim  planet;  long  thin  legs  —  little  gravity;  short  fat  legs 
—  much  gravity;  large  ears  —  acute  hearing;  large  rib¬ 
cage  —  little  oxygen. 

2.  Create  a  makeshift  T.V.  screen  for  the  airing  of  a 
"Monster  Club  Report"  show  several  times  weekly. 
Each  student  would  have  the  opportunity  to  report 
factual  or  fanciful  personal  writings,  monster  analyses, 
newspaper  clippings,  personal  or  accepted  strange 
creature  theories. 
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3.  Using  black  construction  paper  cut  out  large,  eerie 
monster  silhouettes.  Encourage  each  student  to  make  a 
personal  vocabulary  booklet  with  weird-shaped  pages 
too.  As  each  selection  is  studied,  add  appropriate 
vocabulary,  picturesque  phrases,  and  coined  words 
created  to  describe  monster  scenes.  The  students 
should  use  these  headings  on  their  pages  to  classify  the 
words  reproduced  on  the  co-operative  monster  charts: 

Movie  Monsters,  Legendary  Monsters,  My  Monsters, 
Phobias,  Historical  Monsters,  Nonsense  Monsters. 

4.  Encourage  a  student  “Phobia  chart."  Personal  lists 
could  be  brought  together  at  the  end  of  the  unit  study 
to  create  a  class  chart.  This  chart  could  be  illustrated 
and  incorporated  in  an  illustrated  anthology  about 
phobias. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading: 

Bibliography: 

Ancona,  George.  Monsters  On  Wheels.  Dutton,  1974. 

An  illustrated  description  and  explanation  of  monster 
vehicles:  scraper,  piggybacker,  tractor,  crane, 
bulldozer,  and  straddle  carrier. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Aylesworth,  Thomas  G.  Monsters  From  the  Movies. 
Lippincott,  1972. 

A  history  of  horror  movies  which  discusses  special 
effects  used  to  produce  famous  monsters. 

Gr.  4-7. 

*Barnes,  Michael.  Monster  From  the  Slimes.  Highway 
Books,  1977. 

A  tale  of  a  mysterious  monster  in  the  Kirkland  Lake 
area. 

Gr.  4  and  up. 

Baumann,  Elwood  D.  Monsters  of  North  America.  F. 
Watts,  1978. 

Reports  and  investigations  concerning  six  creatures 
reputed  to  be  living  in  North  America. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Blythe,  Richard.  Dragons  and  Other  Fabulous  Beasts. 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1980. 

Dragons  and  other  related  monsters  around  the  world 
are  illustrated. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Denan,  Corinne.  Dragon  and  Monster  Tales.  Troll 
Associates,  1980. 

Contains  three  dragon  tales. 

Gr.  4-6. 


*Garner,  Betty  Sanders.  Canada's  Monsters.  Potlatch, 
1976. 

Stories  of  Canadian  monsters  including  Ogopogo,  the 
Vancouver  Island  Sea  Serpent,  and  the  Lake  Utopia 
Monster. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Hiser,  Iona  Seiber.  The  Gila  Monster.  Steck-Vaughn, 
1972. 

A  colorful  introduction  to  this  real-life  monster. 

Gr.  1-5. 

Howe,  Deborah  and  James  Howe.  Bunnicula. 

Atheneum,  1979. 

Dog  and  cat  try  to  prove  newly-adopted  pet  bunny  is 
a  vampire. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Place,  Marian  T.  The  Boy  Who  Saw  Bigfoot.  Dodd, 
Mead,  1979. 

Joey  fakes  Bigfoot’ s  hoofpnnts  to  trick  his 
classmates,  then  discovers  the  laugh  is  on  him. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb.  The  Gobble-Uns’ll  Git  You  Ef 
You  Don't  Watch  Out!  Lippincott,  1975. 

The  classic  story  poem  of  ill-mannered  children  and 
Gobble-uns. 

Gr.  1-4. 

*Rolfe,  Sheila.  Sasquatch  Adventure.  Hancock  House, 
1974. 

An  adventure  story  about  the  sighting  of  a 
sasquatch. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Sarnoff,  Jane.  Monster  Riddle  Book.  Scribner’s,  1975. 

A  collection  of  riddles  with  a  monstrous  theme. 

Gr.  K-6. 

*Soule,  Gardner.  Trail  of  the  Abominable 
Snowman.  Putnam,  1966. 

Opinion  and  speculation  about  the  mysterious 
creature  of  the  Himalayas. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Williams,  Bert.  Rocky  Mountain  Monster.  Nelson,  1972. 
A  bored  6th-grader  becomes  friends  with  a 
sasquatch  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Gr.  1-5. 

*Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "If  You  Don’t  Watch  Out"  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 

Pages  144-145.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  144.  Reading  different  eyewitness  accounts  of 
monsters  can  lead  to  a  "fact  or  opinion?"  type  of 
discussion  evaluating  different  sources  of  information. 


4.  Page  146.  The  poem  "The  Abominable  Snowman" 
and  "The  Search  for  the  Abominable  Snowman” 
adapted  from  "Quest  for  the  Unknown"  can  be 
expanded  to  include  internationally -known  monsters  as 
well  as  a  list  of  words  ending  in  "ology."  In  this 
context  students  understand  terms  used  for  special 
subject  areas. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 

Pages  70-71.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  72.  The  six  poems  under  the  heading  "What  is 
a  Monster?"  provide  ample  ideas  to  begin  the  theme. 
"Shrieks  at  Midnight"  inspires  curiosity  about  ogres, 
"The  Hippocrump"  picturesquely  describes  the  terror 
generated  by  a  monster,  "Not  Me”  exemphfies 
childhood  bravado,  "Queen  Nefertiti”  provides  fictional 
poetry  with  a  factual  basis,  "Request  Number"  delves 
into  childhood  infatuation  with  monster  stories,  and 
"Bellowed  the  Ogre"  is  a  humorous  look  at  rival 
monsters. 


3.  Page  80.  This  theme  is  extended  as  students 
analyse  "Canada’s  Monsters’’  in  this  context. 


5.  Page  87.  Other  internationally  recognized  monsters, 
thanks  to  film  distribution,  are  discussed  and  analysed 
in  "Movie  Monsters."  Using  these  ideas,  students  can 
create  other  unique  monsters.  The  use  of  language  can 
be  extended  to  include  contrasting  vocabulary  from 
selections  outlined. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 

6.  Page  148.  “The  Strange  Story  of  the  Loch  Ness 
Monster’1,  the  photograph  and  the  personal  experiences 
outlined  by  observers  could  result  in  a  comparative 
chart  on  monsters  under  the  headings:  Sighting, 
Description,  Fact,  Opinion.  In  this  context  students 
build  opinion  paragraphs. 


8.  Page  152.  An  existing  legend  about  Okanagan 
Lake's  monster,  “Ogopogo,’’  can  lead  to  speculation 
about  what  causes  people  to  accept  or  reject  monster 
theories.  In  this  context  students  prepare  copy  for 
information  brochures,  posters,  and  magazine 
advertisements  by  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 
to  illustrate  these  monster’s  habits. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 


7.  Page  96.  This  chart  could  be  extended  to  include 
“Mary's  Monster"  which  presents  a  factual  and 
historical  discovery  by  a  paleontologist.  This  find  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  dinosaurs,  neither  widely  studied  nor 
recognized  at  that  time. 


9.  Page  104.  A  young  child’s  curiosity  in  “The  Thing 
and  Me”  compels  her  to  verify  or  refute  a  monster’s 
existence.  This  could  also  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  why  the  characters  in  the  story  accepted 
or  rejected  different  monster  theories. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  What  Is  A  Monster?/  72* 


Starting  Points 

Six  poems  are  used  to  introduce  the  monster  theme. 
The  teacher  can  use  some  or  all  of  the  poems  as  one 
selection  or  use  them  a  few  at  a  time. 

After  introducing  the  selection,  play  eerie  background 
music  to  accentuate  your  readings  of  these  delightful 
poems.  Before  reading,  let  students  discuss  their  past 
fears  or  present  fears.  List  their  ideas  under  the 
appropriate  headings.  Discuss,  as  well,  "transposed 
fear"  —  fear  (caused  by  the  behavior  of  a  friend  or 
sibling)  which  generates  or  instills  unnecessary  fears  in 
others.  Are  fears  learned?  How?  Are  they  outgrown? 
When?  How?  Discuss  physical  conditions  which 
encourage  fear  and  have  them  describe  a  fearful 
atmosphere.  Then  read  each  poem  with  appropriate 
music.  If  you  wish,  dim  the  lights,  close  the  curtains 
and  read  by  flashlight.  Get  the  students  into  the 
monster  mood! 


‘Information  to  Note 

Nefertiti,  also  called  Nefretiti,  was  a  queen  of  ancient  Egypt  circa 
1372-1350  B.C.  and  wife  of  Ikhnaton.  An  exquisite  painted  limestone 
bust  of  Nefertiti  is  a  familiar  treasure  of  world  art  preserved  in  the 
Berlin  Museum. 


Talking  Points 

Shrieks  at  Midnight,  page  73 

•  Why  is  it  "absurd"  to  fear  an  ogre?  (Ogres  are  but 
fabricated  creatures.) 

•  What  monster  is  alluded  to  in  the  last  line?  (A 
menacing  giant) 

The  Hippocrump,  page  74 

•  What  things  did  the  townspeople  do  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  possessions  from  this  monster? 
(They  brought  their  animals  in,  locked  them  up,  locked 
the  stores  and  prayed  for  protection.) 

•  Which  words  describe  the  movement  of  the 
hippocrump?  (stamps  and  roars,  hop-skip-jump,  bump, 
lump-lump,  ker- flump) 

Not  Me,  page  76 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  76  of  the  student  text. 

•  What  was  the  speaker  going  to  say  when  he  was 
suddenly  stopped?  (won’t  catch  me!) 

•  What  happened  to  the  speaker?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

Queen  Nefertiti,  page  77 

•What  does  "anonymous"  mean?  (There  is  no  known 
author  —  often  a  chant  was  passed  on  orally  until 
someone  decided  to  write  it  down  from  memory.) 

•  Quote  the  lines  from  the  poem  which  describe 
Nefertiti. 

"Her  legs  as  tall /As  a  chimney  stack." 

"Her  fingers  flicker  /Like  snakes  in  the  air." 

"her  green-eyed  stare." 

"Her  voice  is  thin /As  the  ghosts  of  bees” 

"She  will  make  your  blood  freeze." 

Request  Number,  page  78 

•  What  did  the  child  do  before  listening  to  Father's 
story?  (kissed  her  mother,  said  goodnight  to  the  cat  and 
mouse) 

•  Which  particular  kinds  of  stories  did  she  request? 
(stories  of  power-crazed  monstrous  vampires, 
malevolent  man-eating  crabs  and  pea-green  zombies 
with  x-ray  eyes) 

•  How  is  the  surprise  created  in  this  poem?  (by  the 
contrast  between  gentle  and  bloodthirsty  actions) 

Bellowed  the  Ogre,  page  79 

•  Which  of  the  monsters  were  real?  Which  imagined? 
(real  —  Dinosaur  Rex  refers  to  Tyrannosaurus  Rex; 
imagined  —  ogre,  wizard) 

•  Which  one  of  the  three  is  the  most  powerful?  Why? 
(the  wizard  —  He  can  magically  transform  the  other 
two.) 
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Departure  Points 

Shrieks  at  Midnight,  page  73 
Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  write  a  similar  “I  do  like 
.  .  poem  about  monsters.  This  might  be  illustrated 
and  should  be  read  aloud  for  class  enjoyment. 

Research 

•  Have  students  research  "nichtophobia”  and  how 
some  people  have  handled  their  fear  of  the  dark.  Have 
them  create  humorous  ideas  for  handling  fear  of  the 
dark. 

The  Hippocmmp,  page  74 
Drama 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  75  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  students  imagine  that  “The  Hippo  crump”  has 
been  made  mto  a  feature  film.  Each  student  should 
then  design  a  suitable  poster  with  a  background  scene, 
imaginative  title,  and  a  list  of  stars. 

Not  Me,  page  76 

Extended  Reading 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  enjoy  other  poems  by  Shel 
Silverstein.  They  could  read  their  poems  into  a  tape 
recorder  to  be  lent  to  a  younger  class  or  read  them  in 
the  classroom  for  group  enjoyment. 

Writing 

•  Supply  a  notebook  in  which  the  students  could  write 
the  chants  they  know  and  illustrate  them  or  write 
chants  of  their  own. 

Queen  Nefertiti,  page  77 

Art 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  77  of  the  student  text. 


Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  in  an  encyclopedia  or 
history  book  to  find  new  information  about  Queen 
Nefertiti.  This  report  should  be  presented  orally  to  the 
class. 

Drama 

•  Select  a  small  group  of  students  to  chorally  read  the 
poem  while  the  others  pantomime  the  character.  Finger 
extensions  would  add  magic  to  the  presentation. 

Request  Number,  page  78 

Art 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  78  of  the  student  text. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  design  a  set  of  stamps  to 
honor  already  known  or  invented  monsters. 

•  The  students  might  enjoy  working  in  smaller  groups 
to  make  a  “robot  monster”  —  with  unique  "skills”  — 
out  of  boxes,  egg  cartons,  tin  foil,  wire,  rope,  dowels, 
tubes,  wheels  and  wool.  Each  group  could  present  an 
oral  report  about  the  monster’s  planet,  dwelling, 
capabilities,  and  positive  and  negative  qualities,  in 
poetry  or  prose  form. 

Writing 

•  The  students  might  enjoy  adding  their  own  verses  to 
this  poem: 

“When  I  was  little 
All  snug  in  my  bed, 

I’d  pull  all  the  covers 
Up  over  my  head.” 
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2.  Canada’s  Monsters/ 80 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Canada’s  heritage  abounds  with  real  and  fabulous 
monsters.  To  introduce  the  topic  you  might  collect 
photos  or  drawings  of  the  Canadian  marine  skeletons, 
Canadian  dinosaurs  such  as  the  Albertosaurus, 
Klatomsaums,  and  the  Sasquatch.  Post  the  pictures  on 
the  board  and  encourage  the  students  to  volunteer  any 
mformation  they  have  already  assimilated  about  these 
monsters.  Have  them  determine  which  of  these  are,  or 
were,  real,  and  which  are  legendary.  Review  the 
meanings  of  the  words  legend,  extinct.  _  Preview  the 
selection  by  having  students  read  all_the  subheadings 
and  discuss  what  they  know  of  each.  Then  direct  the 
students  to  read  silently  the  selection  “The 
Many- Armed  Sea  Monster  and  the  Gigantic  Whale’’  to 
assess  whether  they  were  real  or  imaginary.  Similarly, 
have  them  read  and  answer  questions  on  “The 
Horseheaded  Monster,’’  “Other  Sea  Monsters’’  and 
“The  Sasquatch.”  Encourage  students  to  think  about 
the  marginal  questions  as  they  read. 


Talking  Points 

The  Many-Armed  Sea  Monster  and  the  Gigantic  Whale, 
page  80 

•  Why  would  the  squid  be  considered  a  monster?  (Its 
appearance  is  frightening:  its  body  is  torpedo-shaped; 
it  has  two  huge  goggle  eyes;  its  parrot-like  beak  tears 
prey;  and  it  has  ten  long  thin  tentacles  —  2  longer  and 
8  shorter.  The  suckers  on  the  tentacles  grip  like  a  vise.) 

•  What  is  the  largest  sea  mammal?  (blue  whale) 

•  Has  it  teeth?  (no  —  baleen) 

•  What  is  the  descendant  of  the  Kraken?  (the  squid) 

The  Horseheaded  Monster,  page  83 

•  How  did  the  horseheaded  monster  frighten  a 
fisherman?  (It  came  at  him  at  50  km/h,) 

•  Was  the  skeleton  found  at  Vernon  Bay  longer  than 
your  classroom?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  did  Qually  resemble?  (a  camel’s  head) 

Other  Sea  Monsters,  page  83 

•  How  do  you  know  that  Klatomsaurus  was  a  whale?  (It 
had  flukes.) 

•  What  was  the  first  training  in  monster  catching  the 
ten  Haida  children  received?  (They  were  taught  to 
swim.) 

The  Sasquatch,  page  85 

•  Which  person  has  accumulated  the  most  data  on  the 
Sasquatch?  (John  Green) 

•  Is  the  Sasquatch  a  real  monster?  (So  far  there  has 
been  neither  specific  data  nor  a  skeleton  confirming  its 
existence.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  86  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to 
reality/ fantasy 


•  Ask  the  students  to  determine  whether  these 
creatures  are  real  or  imagined  by  following  this 
strategy.  Write  the  headings  “What  is  Reality?’’  and 
“What  is  Fantasy?”  on  the  board. 

•  Review  the  meanings  of  these  words  by  playing  a 
“reality /fantasy”  game.  Say  a  word  such  as  dog  and 
have  students  alternately  relate  a  reality  and  a  fantasy 
about  the  word. 

•  Direct  the  students  to  skim  the  selections  and  find  the 
following  statements.  Have  them  analyse  these 
statements  and  underline  all  words  which  indicate 
fantasy.  Have  them  complete  the  exercise  by  searching 
the  text  to  find  examples  of  fact  and  defending  these 
examples.  It  might  be  helpful  to  work  with  the  class  on 
“The  Many- Armed  Sea  Monster  and  the  Gigantic 
Whale,”  and  then  encourage  them  to  work  privately  on 
some  or  all  of  the  three  following  subheadings. 

The  Many- Armed  Sea  Monster  and  the  Gigantic  Whale 
Here  is  how  the  Kraken  was  described. 

The  Leviathan  was  believed  by  the  early  sailors  to  be 
huge. 

They  thought  it  needed  a  fish  five  kilometres  long  for 
food  daily! 

They  said  a  horse  and  rider  could  gallop  up  and 
down  its  “swallow.” 

Stories  said  this  monster  would  lie  just  beneath  the 
surface. 

The  Horseheaded  Monster 

They  believed  there  was  a  horseheaded  monster 
there. 

He  said  that  the  creature's  body  was  as  big  as  a 
barrel. 

It  may  be  that  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  creatures 
was  found  on  the  island. 

It  has  been  reported  in  Qualicum  Bay  at  times  ever 
since. 


Other  Sea  Monsters 

Far  to  the  north  of  Klato  there  was  said  to  be  a 
huge  eel  in  July  1939. 

Indians  of  the  Haida  nation  claim  the  existence  of  a 
“sea  dog”  of  huge  size. 

The  Sasquatch 

Many  people  around  the  world  believe  that  there  are 
huge  apelike  or  manlike  creatures  living  in  the 
forests  and  mountain  wildernesses. 

The  belief  in  such  creatures  is  strong  in  British 
Columbia. 

More  people  all  the  time  believe  that  such  a  thing 
exists. 

If  the  Sasquatch  exists  at  all,  it  certainly  seems  to  be 
a  shy  creature. 

People  who  have  reported  meeting  one  say  it  has  a 
very  strong  smell. 

They  also  say  it  is  far  bigger  than  any  man  or  ape. 
He  says  he  is  convinced  that  some  kind  of  large, 
hairy,  humanoid  creature  does  exist. 

He  strongly  believes  it  is  not  a  primitive  man. 
According  to  reports,  it  cannot  talk,  though  it 
screams. 

It  will  apparently  eat  anything. 

•  Review  with  students  the  fantasy  indicators  found  in 
these  statements  and  begin  a  co-operative  chart  of 
vocabulary  under  these  headings: 


Fantasy  Indicators 

Reality  Indicators 

Have  students  fill  in  the  chart  with  words  from  this 
selection  and  add  to  it  with  words  from  the  theme  as 
they  are  encountered. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  81 

•  It  has  ten  long,  thin  tentacles. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  this  word,  use  this 
strategy.  Ask  students  what  these  ten  long  things 
might  be  useful  for.  Have  the  students  imagine  such  a 
creature  propelling  itself  through  its  environment.  How 
would  it  use  its  tentacles?  What  sea  creatures  have 
tentacles?  Elicit  anemone,  squid,  octopus,  etc.  What 
would  “tentacles  of  the  law’’  mean?  The  word 
“tentacle’’  contains  the  word  “ten”  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  number  in  this  case  —  it  is  accidental 
that  a  squid  has  ten  tentacles.  After  this  discussion, 
have  the  students  refer  to  the  original  sentence  and 
paraphrase  the  underlined  word  to  verify  their 
assimilation  of  this  concept. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

Take  students  on  an  excursion  to  visit  a  local  museum 
with  a  dinosaur  exhibit  or  paleontology  department,  or 
encourage  research  to  find  pictures  of  these.  Have  the 
students  illustrate  skeletons  and  fossils  and  provide 
information  about  their  sketches  at  the  bottom  of  their 
work. 

•  Refer  students  to  the  To  do  on  page  86  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Make  a  stencil  with  dotted  lines  to  divide  the  paper 
horizontally  into  4  quarters.  Each  student  receives  a 
paper,  and  writes  his  name  on  top,  and  fanfolds  the 
paper.  The  student  draws  the  monster  head  on  the  first 
quarter  and  makes  the  neck  lines  just  cross  the  dotted 
lines  to  be  completed  by  the  person  next  in  line. 
Similarly,  the  second  student  draws  from  neck  to  waist, 
the  third  from  waist  to  knees,  the  fourth  from  knees  to 
feet.  The  paper  is  returned  to  the  original  student.  The 
student  names  it,  colors  it  and  writes  a  poem  about 
this  collective  monster. 

Research 

•  Find  names  and  descriptions  of  as  many  Canadian 
monsters  as  possible.  Have  students  locate  monsters  for 
each  province  if  they  can.  Then  have  them  design  and 
write  up  a  Canadian  Monster  Tour. 
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3.  Movie  Monsters/ 87 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Movies  are  fascinating  to  everyone  and  monster-movie 
buffs  will  enjoy  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at 
Frankenstein,  the  Wolf  Man,  King  Kong,  Dracula,  and 
The  Mummy.  One  different  but  enjoyable  strategy  to 
use  to  introduce  this  theme  would  be  to  write  the 
following  words  on  the  board.  Textbooks  must  remain 
closed. 


scar 

bandages 

Lucy 

forehead 

werewolf 

robot 

Empire  State 
Building 

doctor 

huge 

Transylvania 

tomb 

full  moon 

vampire 

preserved 

daylight 

ape 

Egyptian 

blood 

hairy  face 

female  star 

Tell  the  students  that  these  words  refer  to  five  monster 
characters  made  by  movie  producers.  Advise  the 
students  to  categorize  these  words  into  the  five  groups 
which  represent  the  characters  and  then  to  name  the 
movies.  Should  this  be  too  difficult,  give  the  students 
the  lists  and  encourage  them  to  analyse  them  and  then 
name  the  movies  and  characters. 

The  rearranged  words  are  as  follows: 


Franken¬ 

stein's 

Monster 

The  Wolf 
Man 

King  Kong 

Dracula 

The 

Mummy 

scar 

werewolf 

huge 

vampire 

Egyptian 

robot 

Transyl¬ 

vania 

Empire 

State 

Building 

blood 

bandages 

forehead 

hairy 

face 

ape 

Lucy 

preserved 

doctor 

fun 

moon 

female 

star 

daylight 

tomb 

Have  students  read  the  introduction  in  the  student  text 
and  predict  an  answer  before  reading  the  first  section. 
Then  have  them  discuss  it  and  use  the  information 
they've  learned  to  predict  how  the  next  monster  will  be 
created.  Build  up  these  predictions  with  each  reading. 
You  might  want  some  of  the  sections  to  be  read  orally, 
for  variety,  at  the  end.  After  each,  ask  the  questions  in 
the  Talking  Points. 


Talking  Points 

The  Greatest  Man-Made  Monster:  Frankenstein,  page 
87 

•  What  was  the  monster's  name?  (It  had  no  name.) 

•  Why  were  the  townspeople  afraid?  (The  monster  had 
accidentally  killed  a  young  girl.) 

•  Why  was  the  star,  Boris  Karloff,  probably  not  acting? 
(His  make  up  and  costume  which  weighed  more  than 
22  kg,  were  difficult  to  bear;  he  was  probably  really 
suffering.) 

•  Why  were  the  steel  spine  and  heavy  boots  necessary? 
(They  made  him  move  stiffly.) 

The  Greatest  Moon-Made  Monster:  The  Wolf  Man, 
page  88 

•  How  did  the  Wolf  Man  become  a  monster?  (He  was 
bitten  by  a  werewolf  while  breaking  up  a  scuffle.) 

•  Who  starred  in  the  movie?  (Lon  Chaney) 

•  How  long  did  it  take  for  Chaney's  make-up  when  he 
was  transformed  on  camera?  (5  hours) 

•  How  might  the  film  makers  achieve  the  rest  of 
Chaney's  transformations  in  the  film?  (by  using  the 
same  section  of  film  again) 

The  Greatest  Ape  Monster:  King  Kong,  page  91 

•  Why  were  the  people  chasing  King  Kong?  (to  rescue  a 
female  movie  star  he  had  kidnapped) 

•  Who  acted  as  King  Kong?  (No  one  did.  Kong  was  only 
a  41  cm  tall  model.) 

The  Greatest  Vampire  Monster:  Dracula,  page  92 

•  Who  owned  the  castle?  (Count  Dracula) 

•  Why  did  Dracula  go  to  England?  (He  ran  out  of 
victims  in  Transylvania.) 

•What  is  Dracula’s  curse?  (daylight) 

•  Who  played  Dracula  in  the  play  and  the  film'? 

(Bella  Lugosi) 

•  How  might  the  settings  and  castle  be  made  to  look 
terrifying?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

Mummy’s  Day,  page  93 

•  Where  did  mummies  live?  (Egypt) 

•  What  part  did  Boris  Karloff  play  in  the  movie? 
(Im-ho-tep,  the  mummy) 

•  What  special  effect  was  added  to  make  costuming  the 
mummy  an  easier  job  for  both  the  make-up  artist  and 
the  actor?  (A  mask  was  made  and  a  stunt  man  took 
over  the  actor's  part) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  95  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

—  which  are  found  in  pictures 

•  Direct  the  students  to  reread  the  selection  about 
Frankenstein’s  monster.  Have  them  list  the  details  of 
costume  and  make-up  which  helped  to  create  the 
monster's  character.  The  list  should  include  things  such 
as  struts  for  stiff  legs,  a  steel  spine  making  bending 
difficult,  and  huge  heavy  boots.  Have  students 
dramatize  the  kind  of  movement  these  devices  would 
cause  a  person  to  have.  Then  examine  the  photograph 
for  more  details  created  to  develop  a  monster  image. 

•  For  each  of  the  remaining  selections,  use  the  same 
strategy  of  searching  text  and  photographs  for  physical 
details  of  characterization.  Details  found  in  the  text  are 
as  follows: 

The  Wolf  Man  —  hair  was  glued  to  the  actor’s  face 
and  hands. 

King  Kong  —  a  forty-one  centimetre  high  model  was 
used.  A  2.4  metre  high  gorilla  hand  was  used. 
Dracula  —  thin  and  cold-skinned,  thick  red  lips, 
sharp  pointed  teeth,  very  pale,  long  fingernails. 

The  Mummy  —  tattered  gauze  wrappings,  many 
wrinkles,  an  unmoveable  face,  mold  on  the  gauze, 
dusty. 

When  all  details  have  been  discussed,  have  students 
decide  which  features  they  would  use  to  create  a 
monster  for  a  film  and  then  have  them  describe  their 
monster’s  character. 


Vocabulary 
Page  88 

•  This  may  have  helped  him  perform  better  as  a 
suffering  monster. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  this  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Refer  students  to  the  sentences 
which  describe  Frankenstein’s  monster  and  the  actor 
who  played  him.  Can  students  discover  the  double 
meaning  of  suffering  in  each  case?  This  is  a  suffering 
monster  because  it  is  unhappy  but  the  actor  is 
suffering  too  because  the  make-up  and  costumes  are 
hot  and  cumbersome.  Have  students  find  as  many 
reasons  as  they  can  for  the  suffering  that  is  portrayed 
in  each  case. 

Page  88 

•  There  he  sees  a  mysterious  five-pointed  figure  called  a 
pentagram. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  this  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy.  Use  structural  analysis  to  help 
students  gain  understanding  of  the  prefix  “penta" 
meaning  “five”.  Can  they  think  of  other  words  which 
use  this  prefix  in  this  way?  Discuss  pentacle  (5-pointed 
star  symbol),  pentadactyl  (5  fingers  or  toes),  pentagon 
(5-sided  closed  figure),  pentastich  (5-lined  stanza  or 
poem),  etc.  Encourage  students  to  experiment  and  com 
their  own  "penta”  words.  Afterwards  they  can  validate 
these  words  with  reference  books  or  dictionaries. 

After  these  discussions,  encourage  the  students  to 
paraphrase  the  original  sentences  to  verify  their 
assimilation  of  these  new  words  in  these  contexts. 
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4.  Mary’s  Monster/ 96 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  95  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  students  create  a  scenario  which  discusses  the 
kind  of  troubles  their  monster  from  Skill  Points  has.  Ask 
each  one  to  illustrate  this  concept  and  enjoy  a 
"monster”  session  which  is  based  on  the  factual 
information  of  movie  make-up  artists. 

Drama 

•  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  four  or  five.  The 
students  might  prepare  tableaux  to  represent  one  of  the 
movies  discussed.  The  rest  of  the  students  guess  at  the 
final  product.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  the  film  is  repeated, 
but  stress  the  fact  that  an  entirely  different  tableau 
must  be  used. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  investigate  other  monster 
movies.  The  class  could  have  a  time  set  aside  for  oral 
presentations  about  those  they  find  interesting.  It 
doesn’t  matter  if  students  use  the  same  topic  because 
the  thrust  could  be  different.  Provide  entertainment 
sections  of  the  newspaper  as  guides  for  films  being 
presented  in  your  community. 


Starting  Points 

When  Mary  Anne  Anning  found  her  "monster"  after  a 
squall  caused  a  cliff  to  erode,  it  led  to  a  long  career  in 
geology.  Read  the  introduction  on  page  96  but 
encourage  the  students  to  listen  as  you  read.  Ask  the 
students  what  "stone  shells"  refers  to.  Elicit  the  answer 
fossils.  The  title  "Mary’s  Monster"  suggests  an 
enormous  creature.  Have  the  students  list  their  ideas 
for  potential  monsters  for  this  selection.  Should  they  not 
be  aware  of  dinosaurs,  you  might,  at  this  point,  present 
pictures  of  dinosaurs  for  discussion.  Have  the  students 
analyse  either  the  list  or  the  set  of  pictures  to  select 
probable  candidates.  Remind  them  that  the 
introduction  referred  to  "shells"  and  the  southern  coast 
of  England.  Direct  them  towards  the  sea  dinosaurs. 
Direct  the  students  to  the  table  of  contents.  Have  them 
locate  the  page  for  this  biography  and  ask  them  to  read 
silently  to  discover  what  Mary’s  monster  was.  Draw 
their  attention  to  the  marginal  questions  to  inspire  their 
thinking. 


Talking  Points 

•Do  we  know  Mary's  age  at  the  time  of  her  first  major 
find?  (No  —  only  that  she  was  older  than  1 1  and  that 
her  father  was  dead.) 

•  What  might  have  happened  had  the  quarrymen  not 
come?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Did  people  know  about  dinosaurs  then  as  we  do 
today?  (No  —  it  wasn’t  an  area  that  most  people  were 
even  aware  of.) 

•  Why  was  Mary  Anne  Anning  so  important?  (She 
opened  a  new  area  of  research  —  dinosaur  exploration.) 

•  Was  Mary  the  first  person  to  find  dinosaurs?  (No  - 
Dr.  Gideon  Mantell  was  the  first  but  Mary  kept  on 
hunting  and  produced  many  new  finds.) 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  m  this  story 
are  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  motivation 
gain  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 


•Have  the  students  identify  Mary’s  monster  as  an 
Icthyosaurus.  Recall  "The  Mystery  of  Lyme  Regis." 

•  Direct  the  students  to  skim  the  story  to  identify 
Mary's  actions  throughout  the  story.  List  these  on  the 
board.  Discuss  with  students  what  actions  would  be 
unusual  or  unacceptable  for  a  woman  of  that  time. 

•  Analyse  the  list  to  determine  what  motivated  Mary  to 
succeed. 

•  Discuss  Mary's  perseverance.  How  did  her  father 
affect  her  behavior?  Encourage  students  to  discuss  how 
their  own  parents  motivate  them.  Who  else  motivates 
them?  Why?  How? 

•  Using  ideas  from  the  actions  taken  by  Mary,  have  the 
students  list  words  which  reveal  Mary's  character  in 
the  story. 


Vocabulary 
Page  96 

•  Slowly  her  store  of  curiosities  grew  larger  and  more 
interesting. 

Page  100 

•  The  quarrymen  were  lumbering  after  them. 

Page  103 

•  One  of  them  was  Charles  Darwin,  who  later  developed 
a  theory  about  the  evolution  of  living  things. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Encourage  students  to  give  an 
initial  paraphrase  for  each  sentence.  Expand 
understanding  by  these  discussions. 

For  the  word  "store,  ”  refer  to  the  common  meaning  of 
the  noun.  Using  this  association,  ask  what  the  verb 
"store”  would  mean.  Have  students  use  the  verb  in 
sentences.  Which  animals  store  things?  What  things  do 
people  store?  Why?  What  do  the  students  store?  What 
curiosities  are  located  in  the  classrooms?  In  the 
students'  homes?  In  their  rooms?  Why  are  they  called 
curiosities?  What  is  the  difference  between  curious  and 
curiosity ?  Is  there  an  antonym  for  curious ?  Discuss  the 
words  blas§,  uninterested  and  disinterested. 

For  the  word  "lumbering,”  ask  students  how  they 
suppose  that  such  a  term  for  a  gait  originated.  If  a 
heavy  load  were  carried  by  a  lumberjack,  would  he 
lumber  along?  Describe  this  gait.  Would  it  be  noisy, 
clumsy?  Discuss  other  words  which  refer  to  gait  such 
as  ambled,  sauntered,  strode,  meandered,  strutted, 
stampeded,  strolled,  swaggered,  waddled,  etc. 

For  the  phrase  "evolution  of  living  things,”  discuss  the 
word  "evolution.”  Use  other  words  such  as  evolve, 
revolve,  revolution,  solve,  solution  to  offer  students  a 
chance  to  become  involved.  Which  things  evolve  and 
change?  Discuss  Charles  Darwin  and  his  impact  on 
science. 

After  these  discussions,  have  the  students  paraphrase 
the  original  sentences  to  validate  their  assimilation  of 
these  words  in  these  contexts. 
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Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  check  with  the  library  or  science 
department  for  microscope  slides  about  common 
insects.  If  there  are  none  available,  have  students  make 
their  own.  They  will  be  amazed  at  these  "monsters”  of 
the  insect  world. 

Research 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  find  out  more  about  Mary 
Anne  Anning,  Dr.  Gideon  Mantell  or  Charles  Darwin. 
They  could  present  their  information  in  an  oral  report. 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  103  of  the  student  text. 
The  completed  chart  is  included  here. 


Description 

Overall  Size 

Size  of  Head 

of  Teeth 

Feet 

9  m 

.6  m 

sharp, 

4  flippers 

pointed 

5.  The  Thing  and  Me/ 104 

□ 


Starting  Points 

A  monster  hulking  near  an  abandoned  quarry  pit 
entices  the  children,  especially  one  child,  to  verify  its 
existence.  You  might  introduce  the  selection  by 
beginning  a  discussion  about  "a  secret  place.”  Ask  the 
students  to  identify,  if  they  wish,  or  describe  their 
secret  place.  Why  did  they  select  that  spot?  How  often 
do  they  feel  compelled  to  go  there?  Would  they  visit  it 
at  night?  Why  do  they  need  to  have  a  private  secret 
place?  What  places  do  they  imagine  their  secret  places 
to  be?  Read  the  introductory  line  on  page  104  of  the 
student  text.  Encourage  the  children  to  answer  the 
question  by  listing  three  things  they  would  do  and  one 
thing  they  definitely  would  not  do.  Direct  the  students  to 
listen  to  this  story  about  a  child  who  probably  felt  much 
as  they  did.  Tape  record  pages  104  and  105.  Let 
students  listen  and  then  stop  the  tape.  Let  them 
speculate  about  this  creature.  Play  the  end  of  the  story 
or  have  students  read  it  silently  for  information  to 
decide  what  the  monster  really  was. 


Family  It 

Temporary 

Scientific 

Belongs  To 

Name 

Name 

common  fish, 

The  Mystery 

Ichthyosaurus 

lizard 

of  Lyme  Regis 
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Talking  Points 

•Refer  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  110  of  the  student 
text. 

•What  were  the  "Jungle,”  "Bank,”  and  "Pit”?  (The 
jungle  refers  to  the  brush  and  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
field,  the  bank  refers  to  the  hills  which  encircle  the 
"Pit,”  and  the  pit  was  a  basement  excavation  for  a 
house.) 

•  Why  was  the  monster  described  many  different  ways? 
(It  was  supposed  to  be  metamorphic.) 

•  What  might  have  happened  had  the  writer  decided 
not  to  investigate  at  the  last  minute?  (The  monster  idea 
would  probably  keep  enticing  and  "bothering”  her. 

This  way  her  curiosity  was  sated.) 

•  What  made  her  think  that  the  monster  might  not  be 
evil  after  all?  (her  mom’s  conversation) 

•  Do  you  think  that  she  is  a  hero?  Why?  Why  not? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  did  the  writer  pretend  to  be  a  general  or 
explorer?  (to  give  her  courage) 

•  Do  you  think  the  author's  distances  were  accurate  in 
the  description  on  page  105?  Give  clues  from  the  story 
that  support  your  answer.  (No.  The  author  indicates 
that  she  exaggerates  by  saying  Evil  Lloyd  is  harmless 
and  never  lies.  Then  she  says  that  her  secret  place  is 
an  old  lot  and  the  Pit  is  a  hole  for  a  house.  It  couldn’t 
be  three  thousand  metres  deep.  A  lot  in  a  town  or 
village  would  not  be  sixteen  kilometres  long  so  the  path 
through  the  Jungle  could  not  be  that  long.  Also  Evil 
Lloyd  hears  the  Thing  splash  back  into  the  water  when 
he’s  at  the  fence.) 


Skill  Points 

Com preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 


•Discuss  the  students'  perceptions  of  the  monster  up  to 
the  end  of  page  105  and  compare  these  to  their 
conclusions  at  the  end  of  the  story. 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  note  the  mother's 
effect  on  her  child.  What  were  the  mother’s  opinions? 

•  Analyse  the  mother's  behavior  and  have  students  list 
the  mother’s  point  of  view.  Elicit  "all  monsters  aren’t  so 
bad”;  "don't  judge  by  appearances”;  "maybe  it  wants 
to  be  friends”;  "we  all  have  bad  days.” 

•  How  did  the  mother's  attitude  affect  her  daughter’s 
behavior?  Scan  the  selection  to  note  how  the  author 
reacted.  Elicit  a  list  of  her  statements  orally  which 
includes: 

I  decided  to  go  back  and  be  fair  to  the  thing. 

I  was  really  scared  to  go  back  to  the  lot  .  .  .  at  night. 

I  would  miss  school  if  it  got  me. 

I’d  never  been  out  that  late. 

I  pretended  to  be  General  Wolfe. 

My  heart  started  jumping  up  and  down. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  how  other  people 
affected  the  author’s  ideas. 

•  Make  a  descriptive  list  of  inferred  ideas  about  the 
Thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  people:  Evil 
Lloyd,  Mother,  the  author,  your  own. 
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Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  110  of  the  student  text. 
•Encourage  the  students  to  analyse  "mean  Max.” 
Direct  them  to  lrst  things  they  could  do  to  change 
Max’s  behavior  and  list  probable  causes  for  his 
negative  attitude. 

Art 

•  Have  students  draw  the  Thing  as  the  author 
envisioned  it  at  the  beginning  and  another  picture  as 
she  may  have  envisioned  it  at  the  end. 

•  Advise  the  students  to  create  a  doodle  line  and  then 
use  it  to  create  another  kind  of  monster.  Have  them 
identify  it  and  list  ten  things  it  can  do,  and  ten  things 
it  cannot  do. 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Have  students  locate  short  monster  stories  from  the 
library  and  record  them.  Encourage  them  to  practice 
eerie  voices,  select  eerie  music,  use  appropriate  sound 
effects,  etc.  Lend  this  tape  to  another  class. 

Drama 

•  Dramatize  these  encounters:  Evil  Lloyd  meets  the 
monster;  Max  tells  the  author  about  the  monster; 
Mother  interviews  the  monster. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  5  so  that  each  group 
can  make  its  own  film  projector  and  filmstrip.  When 
the  strips  have  all  been  completed,  have  a  group 
viewing. 

Projector: 

1  shoebox  lined  with  tin  foil,  reflective  side  out 

2  batteries  connected  in  series,  bulb 

cut  slot  in  top  and  bottom  of  box  and  make  guide  for 
strip 

place  batteries  and  light  securely  behind  the  viewing 
square 

show  on  wall  or  screen  in  darkened  room 
Filmstrip: 

cut  overhead  transparency  lengthwise  into  1/4 
sections 

each  student  makes  a  section  of  the  loop  —  uses  felt 
tip  markers  to  draw  the  sequential  scenes  on  a  set 
frame,  size  determined  by  the  square  in  the  box  front 
use  cellotape  to  join  the  strips  together  when  all 
sections  have  been  completed 

The  topics  should  represent  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
selection. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•Refer  to  page  111  of  the  student  text.  The  "Summary 
Activity"  deals  with  the  student’s  selection  of  a  favorite 
monster  from  the  unit.  Extend  this  to  include 
improvisation,  dramatization  using  puppets,  and  public 
speeches  from  that  monster's  point  of  view. 
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Every  Time  I 
Climb  a  Tree 


OVERVIEW 

This  natural  science  theme  discusses  trees  from 
aesthetic,  practical  and  scientific  points  of  view.  Three 
poems  illustrate  different  moods.  A  whimsical  mood  is 
created  as  "Teresa,"  page  136,  is  gradually  transformed 
into  a  tree;  a  romantic  mood  pervades  "Have  You  Seen 
Trees?”  page  114,  as  trees  are  celebrated  in  all  seasons; 
and  a  pensive  mood  is  created  in  "Haiku,"  page  120.  In 
the  selection  "The  Trees,”  page  121,  the  removal  of  a 
favorite  tree  forces  emotional  involvement;  while  the  life 
of  a  loner  is  explored  in  "Katy’s  Tree,”  page  130. 
Scientific  education  results  from  studying  and  enjoying 
"Have  You  Ever  Seen  a  Tree  Bleed?”  page  137,  and 
"Maple  Syrup  Time,”  page  127,  a  picture-study.  In 
"The  Legend  of  the  Birch  Tree,”  page  116,  each  tree 
assumes  a  character  which  matches  its  physical  shape. 
To  wrap  up  this  theme,  a  tree  helps  sustain  new  life  in 
"The  Butterfly  Tree,”  page  140. 


r 

SPIL/R 


Objectives 

using  descriptive  words  and  phrases 
understanding  multiple  meanings  of 
words 

embedding  adjectives  and  adjective 
phrases  in  sentences 
writing  haiku  poems 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 

—  poetry: 

Everytime  I  Climb  A  Tree  p.  157 
Strange  Tree  p.  163 
Haiku  p.  166,  p.  167 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  descriptive  words  and 

phrases  p.  129,  p.  159 

—  embedding  adjectives  and 

adjective  phrases  p.  133,  p.  165 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  135 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  relating  personal  experiences  about 

trees  p.  127 

•  reading  a  favorite  poem  p.  134 
Writing 

•  making  a  poetry  anthology  about 

trees  p.  128 

•  making  a  tree  chart  p.  128,  p.  164 

•  writing  a  descriptive  paragraph 

p.  130,  p.  160 

•  making  a  growth  chart  p.  131 

•  making  a  tree  poem  p.  131,  p.  166 

•  proofreading  p.  132 

•  writing  haiku  p.  134 

•  researching  trees  p.  134 

•  listing  trees  p.  135 

Ait 

•  displaying  all  work  on  a  tree  p.  128 

•  making  a  tree  photo  display  p.  133 
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Every  Time  I  Climb  a  Tree 


Focus: 

trees  —  how  we  see  them  in  reality  and  fantasy 

Topics: 

•  tree  myths  •  tree  facts  •  how  trees  are  used 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 
to  picturesque  language 

appreciate  and  respond  to  simple 
figurative  language 

—  alliteration 

—  onomatopoeia 

—  personification 

—  simile 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 
determine  feelings,  attitudes, 
motivation 

gain  understanding  of  details  which 
support  main  ideas 

locate  specific  information  by 

—  reading  details  in  pictures 

—  reading  details  in  a  diagram 

—  reading  to  find  supporting  details 


Experiences 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
(STARTING  POINTS) 
reading  the  selection: 

—  fiction: 

The  Legend  of  The  Birch  Tree 

p.  116 

The  Trees  p.  121 
Katy's  Tree  p.  130 
The  Butterfly  Tree  p.  140 

—  poetry: 

Have  You  Seen  Trees?  p.  1 14 
Haiku  p.  120 
Teresa  p.  136 
Tree  p,  139 

—  non-fiction: 

Have  You  Even  Seen  A  Tree 
Bleed?  p.  137 

—  picture  essay: 

Maple  Syrup  Time  p.  127 
discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selection  (TALKING  POINTS) 
reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 
selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 
developing  a  skill  (SKILL  POINTS) 
developing  vocabulary/word  attack 
strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 
additional  reading  on  the  theme 
p.  83,  p.  90 


Products 


Speaking  /Listening 
•  comparing  descriptions  with 
pictures  p.  119 
visiting  a  sugar  bush  p.  93 
interviewing  a  horticulturalist  p.  98 
choral  reading  p.  98 


Writing 

creating  a  “Poe  Tree"  p.  82 
creating  a  tree  display  p.  82,  p.  83, 

p.  100 

using  tree  expressions  p.  82 
writing  poetry  p.  87,  p.  136 
writing  a  selection  as  a  play  p.  89 
writing  the  rules  to  prevent  forest 
fires  p.  97 

creating  “haiku”  p.  90 
writing  about  a  tree  p.  98 
charting  monarch  cycle  p.  144 


Research 

investigating  bird  feeders  p.  90 
researching  tree  life-cycles  p.  93 
researching  forest  rangers,  tree 
doctors,  or  lumberjacks  p.  91 
researching  to  prepare  a  quiz  p.  97 
researching  moths  and  butterflies 
p.  97 


Drama 

•  performing  a  "legend"  p.  89 

•  creating  and  performing  a  dialogue 

p.  94 

•  dramatizing  a  poem  p.  95 


Art 

•  creating  a  collage  p.  115 

•  drawing  a  scene  p.  125 

•  printing  with  leaves  p.  94 

•  creating  with  natural  materials  p.  99 

•  charting  “maple-sugaring”  p.  93 

•  making  tree  rubbings  p.  94 

•  identifying  leaves  p.  74 

•  creating  a  cartoon  strip  p.  91,  p.  95 

•  sketching  school  -yard  trees  p.  97 

•  drawing  a  story  character  p.  91 

•  illustrating  tree  pipelines  p.  138 


Other  Media 
•  viewing  a  film  p.  93 
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OBJECTIVES 

Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate,  understand, 
and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

•  appreciate  and  respond 
to  simple  figurative 
language 

-  alliteration 

-  onomatopoeia 

-  personification 

-  simile 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes,  motivation 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 
and  Details 

•  gain  understanding  of 
details  which  support 
main  ideas 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 

information  by 

-  reading  details  in 
pictures 

-  reading  details  in  a 
diagram 

-  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Write  the  theme  title  on  the  board.  Ask  the  students  to 
create  sentences  using  this  title  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  personal  sentence.  Record  their  responses 
beneath  the  title.  Ask  them  if  they  like  to  climb  trees. 
Why?  Why  not?  What  are  good  reasons  for  climbing? 
What  do  grown-ups  feel  about  climbing  trees?  Why? 
What  makes  a  good  climbing -tree?  Brainstorm  the  word 
"tree”  to  elicit  feelings,  moods  and  uses  of  trees.  Use 
these  words  as  headings.  Divide  the  students  into  three 
groups  and  assign  each  group  a  part  of  each  of  the 
three  lists  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line  across  the 
board.  Have  each  group  then  use  the  words  and 
phrases  assigned  to  create  a  free-verse  poem,  and 
present  it  to  the  rest  of  the  class  after  a  short  practice. 
Sections  can  be  read  chorally,  or  individually.  Voice 
inflection  should  create  and  alter  moods.  Afterwards, 
turn  to  the  introduction  on  page  113  of  the  student  text 
and  read  it  with  the  students.  Discuss  points  of  view 
which  are  different  from  those  indicated  during 
brainstorming. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Create  a  "Poe-Tree.”  Have  the  students  draw  a 
defoliated  tree  and  afix  it  to  a  bulletin  board  or  the 
classroom  door.  All  poetry  efforts  can  be  printed  on  a 
leaf  shape  and  taped  to  a  branch  to  bring  the  tree  to 
life. 

2.  Provide  a  display  area  for  all  products  which  come 
from  trees  —  include  foods,  beverages,  paper  products, 
medicines.  Students  can  contribute  pictures  or  empty 
product  containers.  Each  student  should  place  a 
suitable  question  on  an  index  card  with  a  response  on 
the  reverse  side.  At  the  end  of  the  unit,  have  a  class 
quiz  using  the  cards  or  classify  the  products  using  this 
outline: 

Products  Type  of  tree  Part  of  tree  used  Classification 

3.  Have  the  students  investigate  the  following 
expressions  about  trees.  Ask  them  to  write  their  own 
sentences  to  illustrate  the  meanings.  Encourage  them 
to  add  and  illustrate  other  expressions  they  discover  as 
they  read  the  theme  or  research  specific  areas  of 
interest: 

sap  begins  to  rise 

a  stand  of  maples 
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tap  a  tree 
graded  for  color 
nipped  in  the  bud 

Collate  all  student  efforts  in  a  class  "expression” 
booklet. 

4.  Locate  a  large  dead  branch  or  dead  tree,  secure  it  in 
an  upright  position  using  a  pail  with  gravel  or  stones, 
and  use  it  to  display  vocabulary.  Students  could  paint 
the  "tree”  white,  or  paint  each  branch  a  different  color. 
Cut  leaves  from  colored  manila  paper  to  match  the 
branch  colors.  Use  each  branch  to  display  vocabulary 
according  to  classification,  placing  the  title  card 
prominently  at  the  point  where  the  branch  meets  the 
trunk.  Use  these  suggested  classifications,  and  add 
others  according  to  the  students’  needs. 

Deciduous  words 
Coniferous  words 
Picturesque  words 
Scientific  words 
Tree  mood  words 
Tree  fruit  words 
Tree  seed  words 
Tree  expressions 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Adoff,  Arnold.  Under  The  Early  Morning  Trees.  Dutton. 
1978. 

A  prose  poem  about  a  girl’s  walk  along  a  hundred 
tree,  hundred-year-old  hedge. 

Gr.  4-9. 

Bulla,  Clyde  Robert.  The  Sword  in  the  Tree. 

Crowell.  1956. 

The  oldest  tree  in  England  has  an  important  part  in 
this  story  set  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur. 

Gr.  2-5. 

*Clery,  Val.  A  Day  in  the  Woods.  Greey  de  Pencier. 
1978. 

An  introduction  to  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Dowden,  Anne  Ophelia.  The  Blossom  On  The  Bough:  A 
Book  Of  Trees.  Crowell.  1975. 

Discussed  are  the  importance  of  forests,  growth, 
cycles  and  chemical  activities  of  trees. 

Gr.  5-7. 


Garelick,  Mary  and  Barbara  Brenner.  Tremendous  Tree 
Book.  Four  Winds  Press.  1979. 

Colorful  picture  book  of  science  of  trees. 

Gr.  1-6. 

*Hosie,  R.C.  ed.  Native  Trees  of  Canada.  Fitzhenry  & 
Whiteside.  8th  ed.  1971. 

A  complete  illustrated  guide  to  more  than  140 
species  of  Canadian  trees. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Jaspersohn,  William.  How  The  Forest  Grew. 
Greenwillow  Books.  1980. 

Forest  from  seedlings  to  maturity. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Frost,  Robert.  Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening. 
Ulus,  by  Susan  Jeffers.  Dutton.  1978. 

Frost’s  familiar  poem  was  the  inspiration  for  Jeffers’ 
illustrations  —  a  beautiful  blend  of  lyrics  and 
pictures. 

Gr.  7-9. 

Pringle,  Laurence.  Natural  Fire:  Its  Ecology  In  Forests. 
Morrow.  1979. 

An  exploration  of  pro-fire  forest  management 
concepts. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  The  Worlds  of  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton.  Random  House.  1976. 

An  illustrated  celebration  of  the  talents  and 
versatility  of  the  great  naturalist. 

Gr.  4-8. 

Southhall,  Ivan.  Ash  Road.  Greenwillow  Books.  1978. 

A  forest  fire  brings  destruction  and  near  despair  to 
families  living  in  the  Australian  foothills. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*Stanton,  Charles  R.  Canadian  Forestry:  The  View 
Beyond  the  Trees.  Macmillan.  1976. 

A  discussion  of  forest  management  in  Canada. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Udry,  Janice.  A  Tree  is  Nice.  Harper.  1956. 

Simple  presentation  on  value  of  trees. 

Gr.  2-6. 

*Urquhart,  F.A.  The  Canadian  Leaf  Album.  Gage.  1963. 
Sixty- nine  drawings  of  various  leaves;  twenty-six 
drawings  of  the  most  common  deciduous  trees. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Zim,  Herbert.  Trees-  A  Guide  to  Familiar  American 
Trees.  Golden  Press.  1956. 

An  illustrated  guidebook  to  American  trees. 

Gr.  2-8. 


Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Every  Time  I  Climb  A 
Tree"  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be 
integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/B 

Page  156.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  157.  The  poem  "Every  Time  I  Climb  A  Tree" 
describes  the  tree's  attraction  to  children  and  can  be 
used  as  a  starting  point  for  sharing  experiences, 
attitudes  and  impressions  of  trees  in  general. 


3.  Page  158.  The  photograph  and  exercises  encourage 
the  observation  of  trees  which  can  lead  to  a  cumulative 
fact  chart  including  bark,  texture,  leaves,  fruit,  flowers, 
height,  age,  etc.  In  this  context  students  use 
descriptive  words  and  phrases. 


5.  Page  160.  The  photograph  can  be  used  to  elicit 
summer  fun  activities  and  other  seasonal  activities 
referring  to  trees. 


7.  Page  161.  The  two  photographs  illustrating  enjoyable 
uses  of  trees  can  be  used  to  explore  different  uses  of 
trees  for  different  people.  In  this  context  students  can 
explore  connotative  and  denotative  meanings  of  words. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/B 

Page  112-113.  Chapter  Opener ;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  114.  The  poem  "Have  You  Seen  Trees?" 
poetically  extends  this  theme  by  celebrating  different 
seasonal  aspects  of  trees.  The  format  and  picturesque 
words  enhance  the  poetic  appreciation  of  a  tree’s 
gracefulness. 


4.  Page  116.  This  descriptive  theme  is  extended  in  the 
short  story  "The  Legend  of  the  Birch  Tree,"  which, 
through  personification,  illustrates  the  character  traits 
of  different  trees. 


6.  Page  120.  The  poem  "Haiku"  implies  the 
disappointment  of  the  birds  when  their  nesting-trees 
are  eliminated. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/B 


9.  Page  163.  The  poem  "Strange  Tree"  can  be  used  to 
describe  tree  moods  in  different  seasons. 


12.  Page  164.  The  completion  of  the  chart  can  result  in 
either  the  study  of  lumbering  or  the  scientific  analysis 
of  trees.  In  this  context,  students  combine  sentences 
using  adjectives  and  adjective  phrases. 


14.  Page  166.  Seven  different  haiku  poems  create 
contrasting  moods  about  trees. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/B 

8.  Page  121.  Continuing  this  theme  in  "The  Trees,"  a 
young  girl  fights  the  felling  of  her  favorite  tree,  but 
when  presented  with  a  valid  reason,  she  accepts  its 
removal. 


10.  Page  140.  In  "The  Butterfly  Tree,"  when  a 
seemingly  dead  tree  gives  life,  two  friends  regard  it 
differently. 

11.  Page  127.  A  picture  study,  "Maple  Syrup  Time,” 
explores  a  favorite  early  spring  activity.  On  page  129  a 
recipe  for  Maple  Pudding  is  given. 


13.  Page  137.  The  article  "Have  You  Ever  Seen  a  Tree 
Bleed?"  continues  this  theme  and  introduces  scientific 
nomenclature  by  exploring  xylem  and  phloem  pipelines. 


15.  Page  130.  The  short  story  "Katy's  Tree"  describes 
the  moods  of  a  young  girl  whose  social  experiences 
impel  her  to  become  more  socially  involved  with  her 
peer  group. 

16.  Page  136.  In  the  whimsical  poem  "Teresa,"  a 
young  girl  becomes  transformed  into  a  tree! 

17.  Page  139.  In  contrast,  the  poem  "Tree"  jars  the 
mind  to  view  the  tree  poetically,  with  awe  and  respect. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Have  You  Seen  Trees?/114 


Starting  Points 

Joanne  Oppenheim  describes  trees  in  all  seasons  and 
how  she  feels  about  them. 

Introduce  the  poem  by  havmg  the  students  play  a  word 
association  game  with  each  student  relating  what 
comes  to  mind  when  the  word  “tree"  is  mentioned. 
Write  their  suggestions  on  the  board.  Have  the 
students  analyse  the  list  to  identify  those  trees  which 
they  see  on  the  way  to  school.  One  student  might 
circle  the  words  as  they  are  selected,  and  add  words  as 
they  are  contributed.  Tell  the  students  that  the 
introductory  poem,  “Have  You  Seen  Trees?"  takes 
special  notice  of  trees.  Suggest  that  they  listen  as  you 
read  the  poem  to  hear  the  sounds  and  rhythms  of  the 
word-pictures  and  to  discover  whether  trees  from  their 
list  are  included  in  the  poem. 


Talking  Points 

•  Under  what  mam  divisions  are  the  trees  described? 
(fall  trees,  winter  trees,  spring  trees,  summer  trees) 

•  What  does  the  “bole"  of  the  tree  refer  to  in  verse  six? 
(trunk) 

•  What  is  the  poet’s  opinion  of  trees  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  poem?  (Trees  are  common  plants,  but  we  need  to 
look  at  them  as  things  of  poetry  and  beauty  as  well.) 

•  Have  the  students  read  the  poem  orally,  noting  the 
parts  they  like  best. 

•  Discuss  the  format  of  the  poem  —  length  of  lines, 
placement  of  lines,  single- word  lines. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  poem  is 
as  follows: 


appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative 
language  —  alliteration,  onomatopoeia 

•Refer  to  the  students’  list  and  underline  picturesgue 
phrases. 

•  Have  students  refer  to  the  poem  and  note  how  the 
format  helps  the  reader  visualize  trees.  Elicit  that  the 
format  makes  the  poem  interesting,  visually  attractive, 
and  suits  the  rapid  succession  of  a  collage  effect.  Note 
that  the  "shape"  of  each  verse  resembles  a  falling  leaf. 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
alliteration  and  onomatopoeia.  Have  them  locate  one 
example  of  each  in  the  poem.  Then  have  them  skim  the 
poem  and  write  down  other  examples  that  they  find. 
Elicit: 

Alliteration 

seen  small  (verse  1) 

full  fall  (verse  2) 

seen  the  sight  (verse  3) 

corky  cracked  (verse  5) 

pitch  pine  (verse  7) 

budding  bursting  blooming  (verse  8) 

bugs  in  the  bark  (verse  8) 

birds  in  the  berries  (verse  10) 

Onomatopoeia 
crunch  (verse  4) 
snap  (verse  6) 
popping  (verse  8) 
whisper  (verse  9) 

•  Have  them  compile  the  individual  lists  into  a 
comprehensive  list  on  chart  paper  and  discuss  what 
effect  each  alliterative  phrase  gives  and  what  sort  of 
action  the  onomatopoeia  suggests.  Then  have  them 
develop  other  things  that  each  item  on  their  list  could 
be  describing.  For  example:  "seen  small"  might  be 
used  about  an  anthill,  “crunch"  might  be  used  to 
describe  someone  eating  an  ice  cube,  etc. 

•  Extend  the  lesson  to  include  locating  the  words  which 
make  the  student  “see,"  "hear,"  "feel.” 

•  Encourage  an  oral  reading  of  the  poem  with  rapid 
reading  of  hyphenated  word  phrases.  The  students 
might  wish  to  memorize  their  favorite  passage  or  verse. 
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2.  The  Legend  of  the  Birch 
Tree/116 
□ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  115  of  the  student  text. 
Writing 

•  Have  the  students  select  their  favorite  tree,  drawing 
its  silhouette  and  creating  a  poem  inside  the  silhouette 
so  that  the  words  form  the  outline  of  a  tree.  For 
example,  an  apple  tree  poem  could  be  written  on  the 
form  of  an  apple,  with  a  stem  and  leaf.  Perhaps  the 
words  could  be  written  in  red  and  green  to  show  the 
color  of  the  fruit. 


Starting  Points 

A  story  in  which  the  trees  become  the  central 
characters  with  moods,  emotions,  and  problems  creates 
an  interesting  twist.  Read  the  title  of  the  selection  and 
review  the  meaning  of  the  term  "legend."  Perhaps 
students  could  recall  other  legends  they  have  enjoyed. 

Ask  them  if  they  are  familiar  with  the  term 
"animation".  Many  students  enjoy  cartoons,  and  by 
referring  to  this  example  of  animation,  they  could 
understand  how  a  tree  could  be  animated.  In  which 
ways  are  they  animated  in  cartoons?  Direct  the 
students  to  read  the  legend,  telling  them  to  observe  the 
kinds  of  "people"  each  tree  represents.  Encourage 
them  to  make  use  of  the  marginal  questions  as  guides 
to  their  silent  reading. 


Talking  Points 

•What  was  Birch’s  problem?  (Birch  thought  she  was 
much  more  important  and  better  looking  than  the  other 
trees  in  the  forest.) 

•  Which  tree  tried  to  be  the  referee  in  the  dispute? 
(Maple) 

•  Do  you  like  the  ending  of  the  story?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Which  coniferous  trees  were  in  the  story?  (Pine, 

Cedar)  Deciduous?  (Elm,  Maple,  Birch) 

•  Why  did  Pine  become  the  king  of  the  forest?  (He 
protected  the  other  trees.  Students  should  add  their 
own  opinions.) 

•  Refer  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  119  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  the  story  is 
as  follows: 


appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative 
language  —  personification 


•  Have  the  students  identify  the  key  characters  in  the 
story  and  direct  them  to  draw  large  outline  silhouettes 
to  represent  each  tree.  Have  them  skim  the  story  and 
write  all  the  words  inside  the  silhouettes  which  seem  to 
make  them  human.  They  should  have  these  words: 

Maple  —  lovely;  sweet  sap;  Maple  kept  them  safe; 
very  kind  tree;  always  ready  to  give;  highly 
respected. 

Elm  —  stretch  her  limbs  very  high;  was  sad;  she 
knew;  loved  the  sun;  a  graceful  tree,  spread  her 
arms;  they  felt  safe. 

Cedar  —  beautiful;  birds  flocked  to  her  in  winter;  she 
would  fold  her  thick  arms  around  them;  sweet  and 
fresh. 

Birch  —  slender  and  graceful  with  pure  white  skin 
that  was  very  soft;  arms  were  fair  and  supple; 
swayed  gently;  proud;  learned  her  lesson. 

Pine  —  king  of  the  forest;  every  tree  would  bow  her 
head;  tallest  of  all;  very  straight;  dressed  in  a 
magnificent  blue-green  robe;  made  other  trees 
behave  themselves;  set  a  good  example;  was  very 
angry;  taking  a  nap;  stretching;  switched  her. 

•  Discuss  their  responses  and  encourage  them  to  think 
about  the  types  of  people  represented.  Which  one 
would  they  like  to  be? 


Vocabulary 
Page  117 

•  The  fair  Birch  tree  also  grew  here. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Ask  students  to  refer  to  the 
folia wing  sentence  in  that  paragraph.  What 
synonymous  phrase  is  found  for  "fair"  in  that  sentence? 
Elicit  "pure  white  skin.”  Do  the  students  link  this  word 
"fair"  to  skin  color?  Discuss  the  other  connotations  of 
"fair”  in  sentences  such  as:  That  was  a  fair  ball;  I 
won’t  play  with  you  because  what  you  did  wasn't  fair; 
Your  assignment  rated  fair;  He  had  fair  hair;  That 
princess  was  the  fairest  in  the  land;  etc. 

After  this  discussion,  have  students  give  a  paraphrase 
in  the  original  sentence  to  verify  the  assimilation  of  this 
word. 
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3.  Haiku /1 20 


Departure  Points 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  119  of  the  student  text. 
Drama 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  rewrite  this  legend  as  a 
play  and  perform  it  as  a  class  presentation. 


Starting  Points 

A  poet  expresses  her  feelings  about  cutting  down  a 
tree  still  occupied  by  birds.  Tell  the  students  that  this 
is  a  haiku  poem.  Review  the  Japanese  background,  the 
standard  syllables  found  in  the  lines.  Ask  the  students 
to  recall  the  types  of  feelings  expressed  in  haiku  poetry 
they  have  studied  or  created.  Direct  the  students  to 
listen  as  you  read  this  poem  to  determine  its  mood. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  sad  about  the  poem?  (The  birds  will  soon  be 
laying  their  eggs  unaware  that  the  eggs  will  probably 
be  destroyed.) 

•  Is  there  a  time  when  a  tree  should  be  eliminated? 
When?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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4.  The  Trees/121 
□  □ 

Departure  Points 

Starting  Points 

Research 

•  Ask  students  to  investigate  bird  feeders  of  all  types. 

They  must  realize,  though,  that  once  birds  are  trained 
to  a  feeder,  that  becomes  their  mam  supply  of  food. 
Without  continued  provision  of  food  in  winter,  they 
would  die.  Students  could  create  a  unique  feeder  and 
describe  its  construction  and  use  on  an  information 
sheet. 

A  young  girl’s  initial,  hysterical  reaction  to  the  felling  of 
her  favorite  tree  is  soothed  by  a  very  understanding 
tree-feller.  Introduce  the  theme  by  asking  the  students 
to  name  or  list  three  things  they  value  very  much.  How 
would  they  feel  if  suddenly  they  were  destroyed  or 
taken?  Have  they  ever  had  such  an  experience?  What 
happened?  Encourage  the  students  to  respect  each 
other's  lists.  Do  all  people  value  the  same  things  as 

Writing 

•Have  the  students  brainstorm  as  many  "tree  moods" 
as  they  can.  The  students  might  each  take  a  different 
mood  and  develop  more  haikus  along  this  line.  These 
might  be  printed  in  a  special  book  and  illustrated. 

they  do?  Why?  Direct  the  students  to  the  selection. 

Have  them  think  about  the  introductory  question  as 
they  read.  Encourage  them  to  reflect  on  the  marginal 
notes  throughout  the  selection. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  check  poetry  anthologies 
and  copy  the  title,  poet’s  name  and  anthology  title  of 
tree  poems  onto  index  cards.  Have  them  grade  the 
poems  as  A,  B,  C  or  D  according  to  their  own 
assessment.  Then  have  them  choose  their  favorite  and 
practise  and  perfect  it.  Have  some  poems  read  aloud 
every  day  as  the  theme  continues. 

Talking  Points 

•Why  do  you  suppose  Elizabeth’s  siblings  didn’t  react 
as  she  did?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  did  the  tree-feller  soothe  Elizabeth’s  hurt 
feelings?  (He  took  the  time  to  talk  to  her  instead  of 
ignoring  her  feelings;  he  told  her  that  though  he  shared 
her  views,  the  trees  were  old  and  dangerous;  he 
indicated  that  something  positive  could  result  from  a 
negative  situation  by  showing  her  the  beautiful  new 
view.) 

•  Had  Elizabeth's  father  discussed  this  with  her  before 
the  men  came?  (Yes,  he  had,  but  he  probably  hadn’t 
explained  it  as  well  as  the  tree-feller.) 

•  What  might  have  happened  had  the  swing-tree  been 
felled  as  well?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  that  the  tree-feller  was  instructed  to  cut 
the  swing-tree  down?  Why?  Why  not?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 
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Skill  Points 


Departure  Points 


Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  m  this  story 
are  as  follows: 


appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative 
language  —  onomatopoeia,  simile 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes,  motivations 


•  Have  the  students  skim  to  identify  and  list  the  words 
which  state  or  imply  how  Elizabeth  felt.  Ask  them  if 
they  have  experienced  a  similar  situation  and  how  they 
felt.  Let  them  relate  their  private  stories  if  they  wish  to 
share  them. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  divide  the  list  with  a  line  to  show 
where  her  feelings  changed  and  became  more  positive. 
Why?  Why  did  Elizabeth  have  difficulty  expressing 
herself  verbally? 

•  Direct  the  discussion  to  include  the  tree-feller.  Do  they 
believe  his  feelings  towards  Elizabeth  were  sincere? 
Why?  Why  not?  Have  the  students  substantiate  their 
answers. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  the  students’ 
feelings  about  felling  trees,  about  Elizabeth's  position, 
and  about  the  tree-feller’s  handling  of  the  situation. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  story  again  and  make  a 
private  list  of  imaginative  picture  words.  How  did  these 
words  help  them  like  the  story? 

•  The  students  are  aware  by  now  of  an  abundance  of 
picturesque  words.  Encourage  them  to  locate  examples 
of  onomatopoeia  and  similes.  List  their  oral  responses 
on  the  board. 

Onomatopoeia  —  muttered,  crash,  screamed, 
whispered,  swoop 

Simile  —  it  roared  like  a  lion;  they  were  like  a 
line  of  green  giant  soldiers;  They  will  be  like 
ninepins;  yodelling  sound  like  a  musical  box; 
there  was  a  sound  like  crashing  drums; 
the  new  view  was  like  a  butterfly. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  state  how  these  words  helped 
them  understand  the  story  more  clearly.  Elicit  the 
answer  that  the  similes  painted  pictures  with  emotional 
connotations  of  scenes  they  knew. 


Art 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  125  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  refer  to  Elizabeth's  “emotion"  list 
and  make  an  “emotional"  comic  strip  by  illustrating  her 
face  prommently  and  printing  the  line  underneath  that 
resulted  in  this  reaction. 

Research 

•  Direct  the  students  to  research  one  of  the  following: 
lumber] ack,  forest  ranger,  tree  doctor.  Then  make  an 
oral  or  written  report  to  the  class.  Encourage  them  to 
show  filmstrips  from  the  library  or  read  an  appropriate 
picture  book  or  poem  to  enhance  their  oral  report. 
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5.  Maple  Syrup  Time/ 126 


Starting  Points 

The  maple  leaf,  emblem  of  Canada  and  reason  for  our 
colorful  autumn,  comes  from  a  tree  whose  seeds  are 
edible,  whose  inner  bark  can  be  eaten  in  emergencies, 
and  whose  sap  produces  a  delicious  syrup  which  has 
been  famous  since  Indian  days.  Write  the  title  “Maple 
Syrup  Time”  on  the  board  and  find  out  through 
questioning  what  they  already  know  about  the 
production  of  maple  syrup.  Some  students  might  know 
about  the  old  method  of  sap  collection,  others  may  be 
aware  of  the  gravity-tube  method  which  is  used  on 
larger  farms.  Introduce  the  words  sap,  spile, and 
evaporator  and  explain  what  each  is.  Direct  the 
students  to  the  introduction.  Read  it  with  them  and 
follow  with  a  discussion  of  the  photographs. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  amount  of  sap  is  required  to  make  one  litre  of 
syrup?  (40  litres) 

•  What  happens  if  the  sap  is  boiled  past  the  syrup 
stage?  (It  becomes  sugar-candy.) 

•  For  how  long  does  the  sap  run  every  year?  (about  3 
weeks) 

•  How  can  you  tell  by  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
tree  that  the  sap  has  stopped  running?  (The  terminal 
buds  appear.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  details  in 
pictures 


•By  referring  to  their  past  experiences,  have  students 
who  have  knowledge  of  maple  sugaring  discuss  the 
following  ideas:  What  color  was  the  sap?  Did  it  taste 
sweet?  Describe  the  sugar  bush. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  review  the  pictures  and 
introduction  to  determine  the  proper  seguence  of 
events  which  finally  lead  to  a  maple  sugar  product. 

•  Ask  them  to  list  these  on  the  board  and  number  each 
one. 

•  Have  the  students  determine  captions  for  each  of  the 
pictures  after  determining  what  happened  before,  after, 
and  during  each  photographic  illustration. 

•  Have  the  students  check  at  their  local  grocers  to  find 
out  which  pure  and  imitation  maple  sugar  products  are 
sold.  Why  are  real  maple  sugar  products  expensive? 
Why  do  the  government  regulations  specify  that  an 
imitation  product  needs  to  be  so  indicated? 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  make  the  Maple  Pudding 
recipe. 
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6.  Katy’s  Tree/ 130 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Other  Media 

•  Take  the  students  to  the  sugar  bush  in  early  spring  or 
show  a  film  about  "Sugaring  Off." 

Art 

•  Direct  the  students  to  indicate  the  steps  to  be 
followed  in  maple  sugaring  by  creating  an  illustrated 
poster. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  discover  the  life  cycle  of  the  maple 
tree.  Encourage  them  to  answer  one  of  these  questions: 
How  did  the  maple  leaf  become  Canada's  emblem? 
What  are  all  the  usable  and  edible  products  of  the 
maple  tree?  How  far  north  does  the  maple  tree  grow? 
Why  do  the  leaves  change  colors  in  autumn? 


Starting  Points 

An  unhappy  little  girl  tries  to  find  solace  by  ostracizing 
herself  from  people,  and  only  through  a  fortunate  school 
experience  is  her  self-confidence  restored. 

Open  a  discussion  about  where  the  students  go  or 
what  they  do  when  outside  pressures  make  them  need 
to  be  alone.  What  can  cause  them  to  feel  depressed? 
What  habits  can  they  get  into  that  might  make  others 
dislike  them?  When  do  their  friends  ostracize  them  or 
"cut  them  off"?  How  do  they  feel?  Extend  the 
discussion  by  asking  them  to  tell  the  things  they  do 
which  take  a  great  deal  of  courage.  Are  they  shy  about 
expressing  themselves?  Are  they  lacking  a  skill 
practised  by  their  peer  group?  Do  they  sometimes  really 
want  to  belong,  but  don’t  know  how?  What  can  they 
do?  Direct  the  students  to  the  story.  Explain  that  Katy 
had  problems  feeling  good  about  herself,  and  ask  them 
to  read  the  story  silently  to  find  out  if  they  sometimes 
share  the  same  feeling. 


Talking  Points 

•  Do  you  think  the  teacher  should  have  lectured  Katy 
privately  instead  of  before  the  whole  class?  Why?  Why 
not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  did  Miss  Pritchard  and  Katy’s  classmates  help  to 
change  Katy’s  self-image?  (Katy  had  felt  negative  and 
worthless.  By  listening  to  her  original  idea  and 
accepting  her  play  for  production,  the  group  treated 
Katy  positively  instead  of  negatively,  as  it  had  done 
before.) 

•  Why  did  the  class  act  astonished  when  Katy 
suggested  "birds”?  (She  had  been  contributing  little  to 
the  class  up  to  then.) 

•  Why  did  Katy  return  to  her  "tree"?  (She  probably 
regarded  her  tree  as  a  type  of  security  blanket  and 
wasn’t  quite  sure  if  she  was  ready  to  trust  Beth.) 

•  How  did  Beth  help  her?  (Beth  showed  that  she  was 
disappointed  when  Katy  wouldn't  come  with  her.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  135  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes 


•  Have  the  students  act  as  observers  and  skim  the  story 
to  determine  how  Katy  would  appear  in  each  of  the 
following  situations:  at  school  when  the  teacher  was 
scolding  her  about  her  homework;  as  she  usually  was 
in  the  classroom  before  the  play  began;  when  she  was 
up  in  her  tree;  when  she  and  Beth  were  walking  home 
together;  when  she  and  Beth  were  riding  to  the  duck 
pond. 

•  Ask  them  to  describe  the  expression  they  would  likely 
see  on  her  face  in  each  situation.  Have  volunteers  draw 
these  expressions  or  describe  them  in  a  list  on  the 
board.  Then,  for  each  expression,  have  students  make 
up  a  series  of  thoughts  she  might  be  having.  They 
might  develop  ideas  such  as: 

She  looks  angy  and  sullen. 

Her  eyes  are  not  looking  at  the  teacher. 

Her  mouth  looks  set  and  her  head  is  hanging. 

Why  does  she  pick  on  me? 

It’s  not  my  fault. 

Everybody's  looking  at  me.  They  think  I'm  dumb. 
Have  students  complete  this  type  of  exercise  for  the 
other  four  situations.  Then  discuss  with  them  what 
circumstances  changed  Katy’s  attitude. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  134  of  the  student  text. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  improvise  a  dialogue  between  Beth 
and  Katy  when  they  are  discussing  the  play.  After 
practising  in  pairs,  have  them  perform  before  their 
peers.  Record  these  to  be  used  in  values  discussions. 

Art 

•  Direct  the  students  to  make  tree  rubbings  by  placing 
tracing  paper  over  bark.  Rub  gently  with  a  crayon  to 
get  the  highlights.  These  could  be  displayed  on  a 
bulletin  board.  Extend  this  idea  to  have  the  students 
collect  leaves  for  leaf  rubbing  and  leaf  identification. 
After  making  leaf  rubbings,  preserve  the  leaves  by 
ironing  them  between  waxed  paper  —  waxy  side 
against  the  leaves. 
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7.  Teresa/ 136 


Starting  Points 

Teresa’s  habits  have  side  effects  she  doesn’t  anticipate 
as  she  becomes  transformed  into  a  tree;  proving 
humorously  the  old  adage  "You  are  what  you  eat!"  In 
pairs,  have  the  students  draw  up  a  list  of  people’s  bad 
habits.  Ask  them  to  circle  those  which  are  mostly 
children’s  habits.  Discuss  the  causes  of  these  habits. 
Perhaps  a  child  is  nervous  about  a  new  situation,  about 
a  test,  about  being  yelled  at,  about  a  fear.  What  do 
children  and  adults  do  whenever  things  become  too 
pressured? 

Write  the  title  on  the  board.  Tell  the  students  that  this 
poem  describes  what  happened  to  a  girl  because  she 
couldn’t  break  her  habit.  They  might  offer  ideas  by 
relating  the  title  to  the  unit  theme.  Read  the 
introduction  and  ask  the  students  to  listen  as  you  read 
the  poem  to  see  what  she  ate. 


Talking  Points 

•What  was  Teresa’s  bad  habit?  (She  chewed  on 
wooden  things.) 

•  Why  couldn’t  Teresa  control  her  habit?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  What  finally  happened  to  her?  (She  was  chopped 
down.) 

•What  places  would  she  love  to  go?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  else  might  Teresa  eat?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  136  of  the  student  text. 

Drama 

•  Encourage  dramatization  through  pantomime.  This 
poem  would  adapt  nicely  to  dramatization  utilizing  the 
silhouette  /sheet  /spotlight  technique . 

Art 

•  Let  the  students  create  a  cartoon  strip  to  show  the 
various  stages  of  Teresa’s  transformation. 
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8.  Have  You  Ever  Seen  a  Tree 
Bleed?/ 137 
□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Through  a  scientific  analysis  of  trees  we  learn  the 
functions  of  the  xylem  and  phloem  cells.  Write  the  title 
on  the  board.  This  unusual  title  gives  rise  to  several 
interpretations  —  idiomatic  and  literal.  Let  the  students 
brainstorm  meanings  for  the  title.  Refer  to  the  list  on 
the  board  and  ask  the  students  to  analyse  it  to  see 
what  meanings  of  “bleed”  they  have  associated  with 
the  title.  Elicit  that  “bleed”  refers  to  feeling  unhappy  as 
well  as  actually  bleeding. 

Discuss  how  we  feed  ourselves.  Have  students 
speculate  about  how  trees  feed  themselves.  List  their 
responses.  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  story  to 
discover  the  contextual  meaning  of  “bleed”  and  to 
discover  how  trees  feed. 


Talking  Points 

•When  would  a  tree  die?  (When  its  nourishment  routes, 
the  xylem  and  phloem  cells,  dried  up.) 

•  Why  does  a  plant  wilt?  (It  needs  water.  The  water  in 
the  plant’s  cells  make  the  stems  rigid.) 

•  Why  are  the  xylem  and  phloem  cells  called 
“pipelines”?  (They  are  stacked  end  to  end,  and  become 
a  type  of  “hose”  or  “pipeline”  to  carry  the  food  up  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.) 

•  Which  part  of  the  tree  doesn’t  contain  xylem?  (They 
are  in  all  living  parts  of  the  tree.) 

•  What  causes  a  xylem  cell  to  seem  “inflated”?  (the 
water  inside) 

•  What  still  perplexes  scientists?  (They  don’t  know  how 
the  water  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  tree.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pieh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story 
are  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by 

—  reading  details  in  a  diagram 

-  reading  to  find  supporting  details 


•  Determine  whether  students’  speculations  were  valid. 

•  Have  the  students  determine  how  this  represents  a 
different  approach  to  trees.  Elicit  the  fact  that  in  this 
selection,  trees  are  live  subjects  with  real  needs. 

•  Ask  them  to  determine  from  which  point  of  view  this 
has  been  written.  Elicit  that  this  is  a  scientific  point  of 
view. 

•  Have  them  determine  what  other  points  of  view  have 
been  used  so  far  in  this  theme.  Elicit  that  so  far  we 
have  appreciated  aesthetic,  practical  and  humorous 
points  of  view.  You  might  review  each  title  so  far  and 
ask  them  to  give  the  point  of  view  for  each  selection. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  study  the  diagrams  and  list 
the  scientific  details  mentioned  in  them. 

•  Direct  the  students  to  locate  specific  details  in  the 
text  which  embellish  these  diagrams. 

•  Recap  the  story  by  asking  the  students  why  it  would 
be  deadly  to  strip  off  a  piece  of  bark  around  the  tree. 
Elicit  that  nourishment  wouldn't  reach  the  leaves  of  the 
tree.  It  would  die. 
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9.  Tree/139 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  list  of  rules  for  preventing 
a  forest  fire.  They  might  investigate  "Smoky  the  Bear” 
of  Yellowstone  Park,  U.S.A. 

Art 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  sketch  the  schoolyard  or 
neighborhood  trees  and  identify  them.  They  might  also 
research  the  seeds  and  fruit  and  add  them  to  their 
illustrations. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  138  of  the  student  text. 
Research 

•  Have  students  use  the  scientific  information  as  a 
basis  for  a  quiz.  By  interviewing  an  environmentalist, 
viewing  a  film  or  reading  books  on  trees,  have  them 
add  other  questions  and  answers  to  their  quiz.  They 
can  use  it  with  a  class  a  grade  level  higher. 


Starting  Points 

Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  as  the  poet 
picturesquely  describes.  Introduce  a  discussion  of  trees 
by  having  the  students  list  all  the  words  that  can 
describe  them  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  You 
might  encourage  the  students  to  write  one  or  two 
sentences  using  their  words.  Ask  the  students  how 
many  trees  or  what  kind  of  trees  they  pass  by  on  their 
way  to  school.  Ask  those  students  who  don’t  know  why 
they  don’t.  Tell  them  to  read  this  poem  to  see  how  the 
poet  views  the  tree.  Would  they  change  the  title?  To 
what?  Why?  Why  not? 


Talking  Points 

•When  is  a  tree  "simple”?  (When  it’s  just  a  detached 
object  which  we  don't  consider.) 

•When  is  a  tree  "magic”?  (When  unexpectedly  we  are 
drawn  to  its  beauty  —  a  ray  of  light,  a  particular 
beautiful  shape.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  139  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Why  are  trees  often  taken  for  granted?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 
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10.  The  Butterfly  Tree/ 140 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  paragraph  about  how  a  tree 
can  cause  pleasure,  pain. 

•  Extend  the  idea  to  include  other  personal  experiences 
a  tree  may  initiate. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Invite  a  local  horticulturist  or  tree  doctor  to  visit  your 
classroom.  Ask  questions  and  tape-record  the  guest’s 
responses  after  acquiring  permission  to  do  so.  Later, 
listen  to  the  tape  for  questions  and  answers  to  add  to 
the  quiz  book  made  up  for  the  previous  selection. 

•  Encourage  a  choral  reading  of  the  poem.  Divide  the 
class  into  three  groups  and  allow  each  one  to  interpret 
it.  Compare  the  interpretations. 


Starting  Points 

A  tree  changes  overnight  and  it  becomes  a  temporary 
home  for  monarchs.  Ask  the  students  to  think  about 
what  lives  in  a  tree.  Elicit  answers  such  as  ants, 
caterpillars,  bugs,  spiders,  snakes,  jungle  animals, 
people  in  playhouses,  birds,  mosses  and  fungi.  List 
their  responses  on  the  board.  Take  the  students  into 
the  yard  to  observe  the  school’s  trees  if  there  are  some. 
Provide  a  magnifying  glass  for  each  of  the  groups  you 
create.  One  student  per  group  could  list  what  they  find 
on  the  tree.  Upon  returning,  extend  the  board  list  to 
include  any  other  things  they  find.  Ask  students  to  read 
the  selection  to  see  if  any  of  their  ideas  have  been 
included.  Have  them  think  about  the  characters  and 
determine  at  what  point  in  the  story  the  girls  began  to 
view  the  tree  differently. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  the  girls  tiptoe?  (They  were  afraid  that  any 
sudden  movement  might  have  caused  the  butterflies  to 
flee.) 

•How  did  the  butterflies  "greet”  each  other?  (fluttering 
wings  in  unison) 

•  What  does  the  monarch  caterpillar  eat?  (milkweed 
pods) 

•  Why  did  the  butterflies  collect  on  the  tree?  (They  were 
preparing  for  winter  migration  to  the  southern  states.) 

•  What  butterfly  takes  advantage  of  the  monarch's 
protection  system?  (the  viceroy) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  144  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  thrs  story 
are  as  follows: 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  support  the 
main  idea 

appreciate,  understand  and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 


•  Check  with  the  students  to  determine  whether 
"butterfly"  was  included  on  the  list. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  read  page  141  of  the  story  again 
to  find  the  words  which  appeal  to  their  senses.  List 
their  responses  on  the  board.  Elicit: 

Srght  —  dead;  black  and  shrivelled;  orange  and 
black;  soared;  circled;  settled  gently;  flutter;  mass  of 
butterflies;  hanging  with  folded  wings;  hovered 
Hearing  —  whispered;  fluttering  of  thousands  of 
wings 

Touching  —  took  Lisa’s  hand 

•  Have  the  students  evaluate  how  such  words  helped 
them  enjoy  the  story. 

•  Direct  students  to  one  key  idea  found  on  page  143: 
“Isn't  Mother  Nature  tricky?”  Have  them  scan  the  story 
to  find  details  which  support  this  idea. 

•  After  analysing  the  details,  ask  the  students  to  state 
what  motivated  the  girls  to  select  their  science  project. 
What  motivated  the  author  to  write  this  story? 

•  You  might  encourage  an  oral  reading  of  the  story. 

Vocabulary 
Page  141 

•  "It  is  not,"  retorted  Penny,  still  intent  on  her  lilac  leaf. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  paraphrase  the 
entne  sentence  substituting  a  synonym  or  synonymous 
phrase  for  the  underlined  word.  Discuss  other  words 
and  their  connotations  used  for  "retorted."  Elicit 
"answered,"  "replied,”  "responded,"  "quipped," 
"stated,”  "remarked.”  Are  the  students  aware  of  when 
those  words  are  used,  and  in  what  contexts  they  should 
be  used?  Make  the  students  think  about  the  unique 
quality  of  synonyms  by  having  them  test  words 
denoting  response  in  sentences  until  they  feel 
comfortable  using  them.  After  the  students  have 
discussed  these  words,  have  them  return  to  the  original 
sentence  and  paraphrase  it  again  to  verify  their 
comprehension  of  the  underlined  word. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  144  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  collect  dried  milkweed 
pods  or  dry  other  vegetation  in  the  classroom  and  make 
animals  from  them.  (Pods  grow  abundantly  in  fields  and 
along  railroad  tracks.)  Students  could  preserve  leaves  by 
ironing  them  in  a  waxed  paper  sheet.  These  should  be 
used  to  create  nature's  "animals,"  "people"  or  other 
scenes. 

Research 

•  Ask  the  students  to  research  the  differences  between 
butterflies  and  moths.  They  could  present  an  oral  or 
written  report  if  they  wish,  or  create  a  poster  which 
contrasts  these  insects. 


✓ 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  analyse  all  their  writing,  poetry 
examples  (self- created  or  copied  poems),  and  theme 
selections  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  topic 
"trees.”  They  could  make  a  chart  with  headings:  Title, 
Author  or  Poet,  Point  of  View,  Main  Mood. 

•  Encourage  a  class  quiz  using  the  quiz  compiled 
through  studying  this  theme. 

•Refer  to  page  145,  "Summary  Activity,”  in  the  student 
text.  Students  are  encouraged  to  write  a  tree  article. 
Create  a  hall  or  library  display  after  completing  and 
analysing  all  student  tree  products. 
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Tell  Us  a  Story 


OVERVIEW 

Through  storytelling,  knowledge  of  race  and  tradition 
have  been  kept  alive.  In  this  theme  we  discover  how 
the  native  people  have  kept  their  culture  vibrant 
through  legends,  dances,  poetry,  and  paintings. 

"Simple  Was  My  Lodge  of  Birch,”  page  148,  and  “What 
Do  I  Want?  ”  page  149,  are  two  poems  which  make 
personal  statements  about  the  Indian  way.  We  become 
involved  as  a  grandfather  enriches  his  grandson’s  life 
by  word  and  example  in  "Wild  Bird,”  page  171.  We  see 
determination  as  a  strong-willed  female  becomes 
involved  in  a  male  activity  in  "Buffalo  Jump,”  page 
150.  We  meet  "Allen  Sapp  —  A  Natural  Painter,”  page 
168,  who  artistically  expresses  his  culture.  In  "Indian 
Games,”  page  165,  we  discover  origins  of  modern 
children's  games.  An  autobiographical  narrative  by 
"Chief  Dan  George,”  page  160,  discusses  this  famous 
Canadian's  feelings  and  recollections  of  his  past.  We 
complete  the  theme,  far  more  aware  of  Indian  culture 
and  respect  for  nature. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of 

animal  names 

•  using  more  and  most  with  adjectives 

in  comparisons 

•  embedding  adverbs  and  adverb 

phrases 

•  writing  free-verse  poems 

•  using  personification 

•  using  commas  to  separate  sentence 

parts 

•  using  a  variety  of  sentence  patterns 

•  presenting  stories  orally 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 

—  fiction: 

How  Fire  Came  To  The  Indians 
p.  184 

—  poetry: 

free  verse  p.  180 
Lady  Icicle  p.  181 

—  non-fiction: 

from  The  Indian  Medicine  Man 
p.  170 

report  on  snowshoe  dance 
p.  176 

Indian  prayer  p.  182 

•  developing  writing  skills 
—using  more  and  most  with 

adjectives  in  comparisons 

p.  140  p.  174 

—  embedding  adverbs  and  adverb 

phrases  p.  142,  p.  178 

—  using  commas  to  separate 

sentence  parts  p.  144,  p.  183 

—  using  a  variety  of  sentence 

patterns  p.  146,  p.  186 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  148 


Products 


Speaking  /Listening 
•  listening  to  recordings  by  Buffy  Ste. 
Marie  p.  136 
viewing  a  film  p.  137 
comparing  carvings,  totem  poles 
p.  139 

retelling  a  story  after  examining  it 

p.  145 

making  speeches  p.  147 
Writing 

writing  stories  they  told  orally  p.  139 
writing  free  verse  or  cinquains 
p.  142,  p.  180 

using  personification  within  poems 
p.  143,  p.  181 

correcting  paragraphs  p.  145,  p.  187 
having  the  teacher  write  a  group 
story  on  the  board  p.  146 
preparing  stories  for  oral  presentation 

p.  147 

writing  a  poem  about  Indian  dances 
p.  177 

writing  legends  p.  185 
Art 

making  a  mask  p.  138,  p.  170 
making  sketches  of  animals  p.  139 
painting  pictures  of  poems  p.  143 
drawing  a  totem  pole  p.  173 

Research 

finding  articles  in  an  encyclopedia 

p.  136 

looking  for  photos  of  Native  Indians 

p.  137 

collecting  books  about  Native 
Indians  p.  137 

finding  origins  of  place  names  p.  140 
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Focus: 

Indians  as  storytellers  describing  a  way  of  life 

Topics: 

•  freedom  •  Indian  games  •  then  and  now  •  an  Indian  painter 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  mam  ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of  details 

—  which  support  main  ideas, 

opinions 

—  which  establish  a  point  of  view 

•  follow  directions 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
process 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 

forms  of  writing 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 

different  forms  of  non-fiction  — 
autobiography 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 

to  picturesque  language 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  attitudes,  motivation 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection: 

—  fiction: 

Buffalo  Jump  p.  150 
Wild  Bird  p.  171 

—  poetry: 

Simple  Was  My  Lodge  of  Birch 
p.  148 

What  Do  I  Want?  p.  149 

—  non-fiction: 

Chief  Dan  George  p.  160 
Indian  Games  p .  165 

—  picture  essay: 

Allen  Sapp  —  A  Natural  Painter 

p.  168 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  rdeas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  a  skill  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p. 105  p. 109 


Products 

Writing 

•  making  up  a  legend  p.  109 

•  writing  directions  p.  104 

•  writing  about  a  painting  p.  116 

•  writing  a  dialogue  p.  117 

•  listing  clues  p.  Ill 

•  writing  one’s  autobiography  p.  113 

•  completing  a  values  chart  p.  118 

•  making  an  Indian  recipe  book  p.  104 

•  writing  about  Chief  Dan  George 

p.  113 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  the  selection  p.  Ill 

•  dramatizing  an  Indian  legend  p.  116 

Art 

•  drawing  Amerindian  symbols  p.  109 

•  designing  a  poster  p.  110 

•  making  a  jigsaw  puzzle  p.  Ill 

•  learning  beadwork  p.  113 

•  making  Indian  games  p.  114 

•  designing  Indian  stamps  p.  118 

•  creating  Indian  flags  p.  117 

•  illustrating  a  poem  p.  109 

•  illustrating  a  main  idea  p.  184 

•  making  musical  instruments  or  tools 

p.  104 

•  designrng  posters  p.  110 
Research 

•  researching  aspects  of  Indian 

heritage  p.  104,  p.  110  p.  Ill 
p.  114  p.  117 

•  analysing  how  Indians  are  depicted 

in  films,  books  p.  113 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 
and  Details 

•  gain  literal  and 
inferential 

comprehension  of  mam 
ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 
details 

-  which  support  main 
ideas,  opinions 

-  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  follow  directions 

•  gain  literal  and 
inferential 
comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 

•  identify  and  respond  to 
different  forms  of  writing 
-  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  non-fiction  — 
autobiography 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate,  understand, 
and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  attitudes, 
motivation 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

With  the  students,  read  the  introduction  on  page  147  of 
the  student  text.  Discuss  the  questions  in  the  first 
paragraph.  Ask  them  why  they  think  stories  are  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Determine  their 
comprehension  of  the  word  "tradition”  by  having  them 
analyse  their  lifestyles  and  list  family  traditions.  These 
can  be  shared  with  the  group.  Next,  find  out  their 
understanding  of  the  traditions  of  native  peoples. 
Encourage  the  students  to  assist  in  developing  a  Native 
Heritage  display  to  encompass  legends,  poetry,  art, 
dance,  jewellery,  and  games.  As  each  selection  is 
delved  into,  the  students  could  refer  to  the  display. 

ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Many  people  today  rely  on  foods  originally  grown  in 
the  Americas  by  native  people.  Have  students  research, 
list,  and  illustrate  as  many  foods  in  this  category  as  they 
can.  (corn,  white  and  sweet  potato,  beans,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  cucumber,  tomato,  sugar,  syrup,  peanuts, 
chocolate,  vanilla,  pineapples,  avocado,  wild  rice, 
tapioca,  pecans,  cranberries,  chili,  peppers)  Create 
recipe  books  using  these  foods.  Students  could  each 
make  a  personal  book  and  illustrate  it  using  shared 
recipes  or  others  they  discover  during  their  food 
research.  Have  them  add  these  to  their  booklet. 
Encourage  the  inclusion  of  as  many  Indian  recipes  as 
possible.  They  might  begin  with  the  following  one: 

Bannock 
225  ml  flour 

1  ml  salt 

2  ml  baking  powder 
50  ml  oil 

75  ml  water 
50  ml  oil  for  frying 

Mix  dry  ingredients.  Add  oil  and  blend.  Add  water 
and  knead.  Heat  oil  to  170°C.  Form  the  dough  into 
buns.  Brown  on  one  side,  then  the  other.  Drain. 

Serve  with  butter,  cranberry  sauce  or  maple  syrup. 

2.  Encourage  students  to  create  Indian  artifacts  or 
crafts.  Display  these  colorfully  created  objects  on  a 
specific  table.  Provide  index  cards  to  allow  students 
to  list  pertinent  information.  Some  ideas  are:  create 
an  Indian  musical  instrument  or  tool;  make  a  corn 
husk  doll;  create  an  egg- carton  totem  pole; 
illustrate  your  favorite  Indian  legend. 
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3.  Many  cities  in  Canada  are  Indian  in  origin. 

Acquire  a  political  outline  map  of  Canada  and  place 
the  Indian  names  on  the  map.  Put  in  the  Indian 
names  for  Montreal,  Quebec  City,  and  as  many 
others  as  they  research.  Around  the  perimeter  of  this 
map,  add  words  we  use  which  are  Indian  words. 

Draw  this  vocabulary  from  the  selections,  from 
research,  from  short  stories,  and  from  film  viewing. 

4.  Set  up  a  storytelling  corner  with  comfortable 
seating  and  a  small  table  beside  the  storyteller’s 
seat.  If  available,  place  a  copy  of  Starting  Points  in 
Reading  Revised/A  First  Book  with  the  selection 
"How  to  Tell  a  Story,”  page  144,  in  this  corner. 
Encourage  students  to  review  the  steps  suggested  in 
this  selection  for  telling  a  story  and  set  aside  time  to 
tell  stories  when  they  have  been  prepared. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible 
for  extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 
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Hancock  House.  1977. 

An  introduction  for  children  to  native  tribes. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Baylor,  Byrd.  They  Put  on  Masks.  Scribner’s.  1974. 

A  survey  of  Indian  ceremonial  masks  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present. 

Gr.  3-6. 

*Blades,  Ann.  A  Boy  of  Tache.  Tundra.  1973. 

A  boy  of  Tache,  Charlie,  lives  with  his  grandparents 
in  a  small  Carrier  Indian  community  in  north-central 
British  Columbia. 

Gr.  3-6. 

*Campbell,  Maria.  Riel's  People:  How  the  Metis  Lived. 
Douglas  &  McIntyre.  1978. 

A  description  of  the  Metis'  origins  and  historic  way 
of  life,  mcluding  hunting,  trapping,  social  customs, 
and  culture. 

Gr.  3-6. 

*Cutler,  Ebbitt.  I  Once  Knew  an  Indian  Woman.  Tundra. 
1974. 

The  story  of  an  Indian  woman  who  maintained  her 
own  code  of  values  in  the  midst  of  French  and 
English  society  in  the  1930’s. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Eger,  F.  H.  Eskimo  Inuit  Games.  X-Press.  1980. 

37  games  described,  plus  drawings. 

Gr.  3-8. 


Ekoomiak,  Norman.  An  Arctic  Childhood.  Chimo.  1980. 
Author/ illustrator  illustrates  own  childhood. 

Gr.  4-8. 

*George,  Chief  Dan.  My  Heart  Soars.  Hancock  House. 
1974. 

A  famous  representative  of  his  people  expresses 
Indian  beliefs. 

Gr.  4-7. 

*Glubok,  Shirley.  The  Art  of  the  Woodland  Indians. 
Collier-Macmillan.  1976. 

A  description  of  the  art,  architecture,  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  the  northeastern  forest 
regions  of  North  America. 

Gr.  4-7. 

^Harris,  Christie.  River  of  Stars.  McClelland  &  Stewart. 
1971. 

Indian  boy’s  adjustment  to  white  man’s  society. 

Gr.  4-8. 

*Iserhoff,  Juliette  et  al.  Traditional  Indian  Recipes. 
Highway  Books.  1971. 

A  bilingual,  Cree/English  collection  of  food  and 
medicinal  recipes. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

*Jenness,  Diamond.  The  Indians  of  Canada.  University 
of  Toronto  Press.  7th  ed.  1977. 

The  authoritative  standard  text  on  Canadian  Indians. 
Reference. 

*Monture,  Sharon  and  John  McSweeney.  Fort  Albany 
Reserve.  Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside.  1976. 

A  portrayal  of  life  on  the  Fort  Albany  Reserve  near 
James  Bay  in  northern  Ontario. 

Gr.  3-6. 

*Patterson,  Nancy-Lou.  Canadian  Native  Art. 
Collier-Macmillan.  1973. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  native  arts  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Pine,  Tillie.  The  Indians  Knew.  McGraw-Hill.  1957. 

Good  comparison  of  Indian  skills  and  knowledge  from 
past  to  present  use. 

Gr.  2-6. 

*Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Tell  Us  A  Story’’  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/B 

Pages  168-169.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  170.  The  study  of  Indian  culture  and  the  role  of 
the  storyteller  in  conveying  Indian  legends  begins  with 
the  excerpt  from  "The  Indian  Medicine  Man.” 


3.  Page  172.  Totem  pole  study  develops  more 
awareness  and  comprehension  of  Indian  genealogy.  In 
this  context  students  become  aware  of  the  great  place 
held  by  animals  in  Indian  customs,  and  the  role  held  by 
the  male  in  the  family.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
explore  comparative  adjectives. 


6.  Page  176.  The  article  "Uncle  Ray's  Story”  describes 
the  sympathetic  magic  of  the  Indian  dance  and 
encourages  personal  research  to  acquire  more 
understanding  of  the  Indians’  beliefs.  In  this  context 
students  use  adverbs  and  adverb  phrases. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/B 

Pages  146-147.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Pages  148,  149.  Two  opening  poems,  "Simple  Was 
My  Lodge  of  Birch”  and  "What  Do  I  Want?”  make 
personal  statements  about  the  meaning  of  being  an 
Indian  today. 


4.  Page  150.  Little  Fawn,  a  strong-minded  girl,  decides 
to  participate  in  a  male-only  activity  in  "Buffalo  Jump.” 

5.  Page  165.  Activities  enjoyed  by  males  and  females 
alike  are  explored  in  "Indian  Games,”  which  indicate 
that  even  in  play,  Indians  remained  close  to  nature. 


7.  Page  160.  The  autobiography  "Chief  Dan  George” 
helps  us  understand  the  Indians'  beliefs  and  how  some 
of  their  customs  have  changed  during  the  twentieth 
century. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/B 

8.  Page  180.  Five  stories,  told  poetically,  describe  the 
Indian’s  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  nature.  This  can 
be  expanded  to  include  the  poem  “Lady  Icicle”  and  the 
Indian  prayer  on  pages  181-2.  In  this  context,  students 
write  free-verse  poems,  use  personification,  and  use  the 
comma. 


10.  Page  184.  The  legend  "How  Fire  Came  to  the 
Indians’  ’  can  be  a  starting  point  in  creating  legends  to 
explain  an  animal’s  or  nature’s  peculiarities.  In  this 
context,  students  learn  how  the  Indian  people  used 
stories  to  teach  lessons  to  their  children.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  explore  oral  storytelling  and  to  allow  an 
audience  to  become  involved  in  the  story. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/B 


9.  Page  168.  The  story  about  “Allen  Sapp  —  A  Natural 
Painter”  expresses  the  Indian’s  feelmgs  through 
drawings  and  paintings.  By  studying  the  four  paintings, 
students  can  be  made  aware  of  the  background 
information  accrued  by  a  cultural  artist  for  accurate 
representation. 


11.  Page  171.  A  grandfather  teaches  his  grandson 
Indian  customs  and  legends  through  example  m  “Wild 
Bird.” 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Simple  Was  My  Lodge  of 
Birch/148 


Starting  Points 

The  Earth  is  the  root  of  the  simple  necessities  of  the 
Indian’s  life.  After  the  introduction  to  the  theme,  the 
students  will  be  expecting  a  poem  about  Indian 
customs  or  heritage.  Extend  the  introductory  discussion 
to  include  an  analysis  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Ask  the 
students  to  make  a  list  of  their  own  necessities.  You 
might  begin  the  list  on  the  board  to  guide  their  concept 
of  the  word  “necessities.” 

Ask  the  students  to  surmise  what  the  Indian's 
necessities  were  and  are.  Do  we  all  have  the  same 
requirements  even  though  races  may  be  different? 
Discuss.  Encourage  the  students  to  listen  as  you  read 
the  poem  to  find  out  what  the  Indian's  needs  are. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  uses  the  past  tense  in  the 
poem?  (He  is  describing  the  life  of  his  forefathers  —  the 
style  of  life  that  is  rare  or  impossible  today.) 

•  Why  did  the  poet  call  the  Earth  his  mother?  (Mothers 
give  life  and  protection.  The  poet  feels  the  Earth  fulfills 
those  needs.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  poem 
are  as  follows: 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  support 
opinions 

gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
main  ideas 


•Ask  the  students  to  verify  the  poet’s  necessities  of  life 
by  contributing  to  a  board  list.  Elicit  home,  shelter, 
food,  water,  transportation,  protection,  etc. 

•  The  students  should  be  directed  to  the  first  word  in 
each  line.  What  parts  of  speech  are  these?  Elicit  that 
they  are  adjectives.  Could  these  adjectives  describe  the 
Earth  as  well? 

•  Ask  them  to  locate  the  line  which  states  the  main 
idea  in  the  poem.  Where  is  it  found?  Elicit  that  m  this 
case,  the  main  idea  is  at  the  end. 

•  Have  the  students  analyse  the  necessities  which  are 
elaborated  upon  in  the  last  line.  Would  anything  else  be 
required  for  their  survival?  What?  Would  anything  else 
be  required  for  their  happiness?  What? 

•  Read  the  poem  again  with  the  students. 
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2.  What  Do  I  Want?/149 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  148  of  the  student  text. 

•  Draw  different  Amerindian  symbols  and  label  them. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  make  up  a  legend  about  thunder, 
lightning,  a  high  waterfall,  or  how  the  robin  got  its  red 
breast. 

•  Supply  a  political  map  of  Canada  and  have  the 
students  indicate  Indian  tribes  and  their  locations. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  read  and  enjoy  other  Indian 
legends  and  poems.  They  should  share  their 
impressions  with  the  class  by  reading  them  aloud,  or 
by  retelling  them  as  a  storyteller  would. 


Starting  Points 

Brenda  Doxtater,  a  student,  makes  a  personal  statement 
about  being  an  Indian.  Recall  the  poem  “Simple  Was 
My  Lodge  of  Birch"  to  review  the  Indian's  necessities. 
Tell  the  students  that  Indians  feel  they  require  one 
more  thing.  Have  them  listen  while  you  read  the  poem 
to  decide  what  the  other  important  thing  is. 


Talking  Points 

•  To  whom  is  Brenda  speaking?  (every  one  of  us) 

•  Why  does  Brenda  think  she  has  to  be  proud  in  order 
to  be  accepted?  (Brenda  would  not  consider  herself 
worthy  of  acceptance  if  she  wasn’t  proud  of  herself  or 
of  being  an  Indian.) 
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3.  Buffalo  Jump/ 150 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  design  a  poster  to  illustrate 
Brenda’s  thoughts. 

•  Have  the  students  design  a  poster  to  illustrate  their 
own  needs  in  life. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  investigate  Indian  sign  language. 
Encourage  them  to  learn  as  many  signs  as  they  can. 
Perhaps  they  could  follow  up  with  a  poster  illustrating 
the  different  signs. 


Starting  Points 

A  strong-willed  Indian  girl  uses  subterfuge  in  order 
to  participate  in  a  male-dominated  activity.  You 
might  set  the  scene  by  presenting  pictures  illustrating 
all  types  of  people  at  work.  Ask  the  students  to  scan 
them  to  see  if  any  of  the  pictures  present  only  man’s  or 
woman's  work.  At  this  time  you  could  evaluate  your 
students'  ideas  about  this  topic.  Should  jobs  be  open  to 
anyone  as  long  as  they  have  the  skills?  Which  ones 
should  not?  Which  ones  should?  Extend  the  discussion 
by  enabling  the  students  to  relate  their  personal 
aspirations  for  the  future.  You  might  encourage 
individual  research  into  vocational  skills  by  having  each 
student  investigate  his/her  key  area  of  interest. 

Write  the  title  on  the  board.  Ask  them  to  suggest  ideas 
for  the  story.  Write  them  on  the  board.  Discuss  the 
word  "travois.”  What  is  it?  How  is  it  used?  What  has 
replaced  it  today?  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  story 
silently  to  determine  what  Little  Fawn  did  that  was  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Refer  students  to  marginal  questions  to 
direct  them  while  reading. 


Talking  Points 

•What  duties  was  Little  Fawn  responsible  for?  (tend  the 
fire,  scrape  hides,  make  hides  pliable,  sew  clothes  from 
hides,  make  meals,  furnish  pemmican  strips  to  hunters) 

•  Who  did  Little  Fawn  admire?  (her  brother,  Running 
Deer) 

•  Did  she  have  a  temper?  (Yes,  she  banged  her  head 
into  the  pile  of  skins  and  kicked  a  bone  away.) 

•  Why  did  the  hunters  don  wolverine  or  animal  skins? 
(for  camouflage) 

•  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  hunt?  (Prairie  Dog  —  he 
gave  signals.) 

•  How  did  Prairie  Dog  divert  the  cow  from  attacking 
Little  Fawn?  (He  waved  his  animal  skin;  he  yelled;  he 
danced  wildly  from  side  to  side.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  159  of  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  attitudes 
and  motivation 


•  Have  the  students  determine  the  main  theme  of  the 
story.  Elicit  that  the  opening  sentence  implies  Little 
Fawn  wanted  her  life  to  be  different. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  story  and  list  the  things 
that  Little  Fawn  did  to  fulfull  her  ideals.  Record  a 
master  list  on  the  board. 

•  Have  the  students  analyse  the  board  list  to  determine 
what  motivated  her  to  do  as  she  did.  Elicit  that  she 
was  determined  and  strong-willed. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  the  students’  ideas 
about  times  when  they  are  strong-willed.  What 
motivates  them  to  do  things?  What  discourages  them 
from  attempting  to  fulfill  their  needs? 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  story  to  find  the  effect  of 
Little  Fawn’s  actions  on  her  life.  Was  her  persistence 
good  for  the  band?  Who  might  object?  Why? 

•  Have  the  students  locate  the  lines  in  the  story  that 
mdicate  Little  Fawn  was  brave;  sad;  angry;  devious; 
frightened;  remorseful;  victorious. 

•  You  might  encourage  the  students  to  read  the 
selection  orally. 

Vocabulary 
Page  158 

•  This  caused  it  to  stop  its  charge  at  the  petrified 
youngster. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy. 

Instruct  the  students  to  search  the  text  around  this 
sentence  to  find  clues  to  its  meaning  and  then 
paraphrase  the  word.  Encourage  students  to  put 
themselves  in  this  position  to  better  understand  the 
situation.  Discuss  "petrified  wood"  to  impress  the 
meaning  of  petrified.  How  would  a  youngster  turn  "to 
stone'  ’?  Why?  When  have  the  students  felt  petrified? 
After  discussing  this  word  in  different  contexts,  have 
the  students  return  to  the  original  sentence  and 
paraphrase  it  to  verify  their  understanding  of  the  word 
in  this  context. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  159  of  the  student  text. 

Drama 

•  Ask  the  students  to  rewrite  the  story  as  a  play  and 
perform  it,  or  select  students  to  pantomime  the  play 
while  one  student  reads  the  story  to  a  musical 
background. 

Research 

•  Direct  the  students  to  research  this  method  of  buffalo 
hunting  and  become  familiar  with  all  the  steps  of  the 
process  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it.  Have 
them  write  a  report  on  their  findings. 

Art 

•  Have  students  paint  an  Indian-style  picture  and 
transform  it  into  a  jigsaw  puzzle  by  gluing  it  to  heavy 
cardboard  and  then  cutting  it  up. 
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4.  Chief  Dan  George /1 60 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Chief  Dan  George  discusses  the  old  and  new  Indian 
ways  in  an  autobiographical  sketch.  Try  to  acguire  a 
picture  of  Chief  Dan  George.  Most  students  might 
recognize  his  face  and  perhaps  his  name  from  his 
movie  career.  Ask  the  students  to  think  of  ways  that 
the  Chief's  lifestyle  has  changed  since  his  boyhood. 

List  these  on  the  board.  Have  the  students  analyse  the 
list  to  determine  whether,  according  to  the  Indian, 
these  would  be  good  or  bad  changes.  Why?  Write 
"good”  or  "bad”  beside  each  suggestion. 

Encourage  the  students  to  surmise  why  Chief  Dan 
George  became  a  movie  star  if  he  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Indians.  Elicit  the  response  that  he 
believed  he  could  present  a  true  picture  of  the  Indian  in 
movies.  Also,  as  an  actor,  he  could  champion  their 
welfare,  speak  about  his  heritage,  and  hopefully  make 
others  more  aware  of  an  Indian's  desires  and  dreams. 
Ask  the  students  to  read  the  selection  to  understand 
Chief  Dan  George’s  ideals.  What  type  of  writing  does 
this  represent? 


Talking  Points 

•What  is  the  author’s  point  of  view?  (The  author  wrote 
down  Chief  Dan  George's  thoughts,  therefore  we  can’t 
know  this.) 

•  How  many  people  were  in  Chief  Dan  George’s  family? 

(13) 

•  Where  did  they  live?  (in  North  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  in  a  longhouse  or  smokehouse) 

•  Why  was  there  a  hole  in  the  ceiling?  (There  was  a  fire 
on  the  earth  floor  for  cooking  and  warmth  and  the 
smoke  would  be  sent  through  the  hole  by  the  draft.) 

•  Why  was  the  storyteller  important?  (There  was  no 
written  language.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  164  of  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story 
are: 


identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 
understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
non-fiction  —  autobiography 
gain  understanding  of  details  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 


•  Have  the  students  reread  the  selection  to  list  "the  old 
ways”  referred  to  by  Chief  Dan  George.  Elicit:  he 
hunted  and  fished  for  food;  he  used  a  canoe  for 
transportation;  he  backpacked;  he  learned  to  shoot  a 
bow  and  arrow;  he  lived  in  a  smokehouse  with  seven 
other  families;  he  slept  m  a  reed  bed;  he  ate  dried 
salmon  for  breakfast;  he  made  his  own  toys  and  games. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  think  about  how  their  own 
parents’  and  grandparents'  lives  have  changed.  They 
might  conduct  a  family  conference  and  return  to  school 
with  a  list  to  contribute. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  find  the  section  describing  a 
situation  which  might  have  made  Chief  Dan  George 
feel  he  was  unimportant.  Elicit  the  boarding  school 
incident  when  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak  the 
Indian  language.  How  did  that  effect  his  determination? 

•  Have  the  students  analyse  the  lists  to  determine  why 
Chief  Dan  George  arrived  at  the  point  of  view  implied 
in  the  very  last  line.  Would  they  react  the  same  way 
under  those  circumstances? 

•  Have  the  students  determine  what  type  of  writing  this 
is.  Remind  them  that  Chief  Dan  George  wrote  about  his 
own  life.  Elicit  an  autobiography.  Then  discuss  with 
them  how  this  selection  would  be  organized  if  it  was 
written  as  a  report.  Elicit  that  this  style  is  more 
rambling  and  less  organized  than  a  report  because  it  is 
a  series  of  thoughts  written  down. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  story  orally.  You  might 
recap  the  story  with  a  film  or  videotape  interview  about 
Chief  Dan  George. 
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5.  Indian  Games /1 6 5 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  164  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  poem  or  song  about  Chref 
Dan  George  and  perform  it. 

Research 

•  Encourage  students  to  analyse  how  Indians  have  been 
negatively  deprcted  in  movies.  Have  them  recall  old 
movies,  and  read  old  newspapers  and  articles  to  find 
negative  reporting  about  the  Indian. 

Art 

•  Investigate  beadwork  jewellery  and  introduce  it  to 
your  class.  Students  could  use  dyed  noodles  to  practice 
threadrng  a  small  scene  on  a  piece  of  burlap. 


Starting  Points 

Three  Indran  games  and  their  rules  illustrate  the  simple- 
to-make  equrpment  needed  to  play  them.  Refer  to 
Chief  Dan  George’s  autobrography  and  ask  the  children 
which  games  he  referred  to.  They  might  not  be  aware 
of  any,  but  a  remrnder  of  lacrosse  would  indicate  one 
game  they’d  be  familiar  with.  Tell  them  that  originally 
lacrosse  was  played  with  a  special  stick  and  a  stuffed 
deerskin  ball.  Villages,  even  tribes,  competed  with  one 
another. 

Ask  the  students  if  they  have  any  knowledge  of  how 
Indians  selected  team  members.  Elicit  the  response  or 
tell  them  that  the  North  American  Indians  came  up 
with  two  interesting  procedures  for  choosing  sides 
which  ensured  that  no  players  were  excluded  or 
humiliated  by  being  chosen  last.  In  the  first  method, 
the  chief  sat  m  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  All 
players’  lacrosse  sticks  were  placed  in  a  heap  before 
him.  After  being  blindfolded,  he  picked  sticks,  two  at 
once,  and  put  one  on  his  right  and  one  on  his  left  until 
all  were  gone.  Players  then  sought  their  own  sticks,  and 
joined  the  team.  Another  method  was  for  the  chief  to 
place  strips  of  two  colors  in  a  pouch  or  covered  basket. 
Each  player  chose  a  strip  and  joined  that  team.  Have 
the  students  read  the  games  to  connect  them  with 
present  games  if  possible. 


Talking  Points 

•What  were  the  games  called?  (Snow  Snake,  Stick 
Game,  Double  Ball  and  Stick,  Toss  and  Catch, 
Jackstraw) 

•  Why  was  snow  sometimes  rubbed  on  the  underside  of 
the  snake?  (to  gain  more  speed) 

•  Which  game  resembled  lacrosse?  (Double  Ball  and 
Stick) 

•  What  was  the  game’s  equipment  made  of?  (materials 
from  nature) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  167  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


follow  directions 


•  Ask  the  students  to  work  in  groups  of  two  and  draw 
up  a  list  of  rules  and  equipment  for  each  game.  Have 
them  add  any  safety  rules  they  feel  mrght  be  needed  in 
order  to  play  the  games. 

•  Have  the  students  recall  their  discussion  of  similar 
games  they  play  or  know  about. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  analyse  the  games  and 
grade  them  in  order  of  skill. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  167  of  the  student  text. 

•  Use  one  of  the  Indian  ways  of  selecting  teams  from 
Starting  Points. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  read  and  report  about  Indian  Laws. 
They  could  write  to  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
that  information. 

Art 

•Investigate  owner  sticks.  Have  students  make  their 
own  with  rolled  cardboard  tubes,  and  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  theme,  use  them  to  mark  their 
property. 
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6.  Allen  Sapp— A  Natural 
Painter/ 168* * 

□  □□ 


Starting  Points 

Through  the  encouragement  of  a  doctor  friend,  Allen 
Sapp  became  a  successful  artist  who  painted  to  express 
his  feelings  and  customs. 

Have  the  students  list  background  information  that  a 
painter  of  Indian  heritage  would  need  to  know  in  order 
to  pamt  an  authentic  scene.  Write  a  master  list  on  the 
board  according  to  their  suggestions.  Discuss  with 
students  how  they  feel  this  type  of  painting  would 
appeal  to  the  general  public.  Read  the  title  of  the  story. 
What  does  the  word  "natural"  mean  here?  Have  the 
students  read  the  story  silently  to  see  if  their  ideas 
were  valid  and  to  find  other  necessary  details  they  may 
have  omitted. 


Talking  Points 

•  Was  Allen  an  Indian?  (Yes,  from  a  reserve  m 
Saskatchewan.) 

•  Who  inspired  him  to  paint  about  his  heritage?  (a 
doctor) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Allen  studied  with  an  artist? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  can  a  painting  speak  a  powerful  language?  (The 
scenes  can  depict  actual  customs  and  feelings.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  170  of  the  student 
text. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  process  described. 
To  help  these  students  gain  meaning  from  this  selection,  the 
discussion  suggested  in  Starting  Points  should  be  as  detailed  as 
students  can  achieve.  The  development  of  process  in  the  Skill  Points 
should  ensure  that  they  understand  this  selection. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 


•  Discuss  the  students'  speculations.  Add  necessary  or 
delete  unnecessary  details. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  skim  the  selection  to  locate  the 
main  ideas  illustrating  the  process  which  caused  Allen 
Sapp  to  become  an  artist. 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  vertical  time  line  to  note 
the  events  which  are  part  of  this  process. 

Elicit: 

Allen  painted  pictures  because  he  was  ill. 

He  took  his  paintings  to  a  clinic. 

A  doctor  encouraged  him. 

The  doctor  suggested  he  pamt  "home"  scenes. 

Allen  painted  Reserve  scenes. 

The  doctor  took  Allen's  paintings  to  Montreal  and 
Winnipeg. 

Allen  received  guidance  from  an  artist  friend. 

Allen  gave  a  showing  at  39. 

Allen  got  good  publicity. 

Allen  became  famous. 

•  Have  students  discuss  each  step  of  the  process  to  see 
what  other  outcomes  might  have  happened  and  how 
that  would  have  changed  the  process. 

Vocabulary 
Page  168 

•  Because  he  liked  to  use  bright  colors,  his  paintings 
were  very  vivid. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy. 

Instruct  the  students  to  analyse  the  sentence  above  to 
locate  a  synonymous  phrase  for  the  underlined  word. 
After  determining  that  bright  colors  mean  "vivid,"  have 
the  students  discuss  other  uses  of  "vivid"  in  sentences 
such  as:  He  has  a  "vivid”  imagination.  Her  expression 
was  "vivid”.  That  is  quite  a  "vivid"  idea.  etc. 

After  the  discussion,  require  that  students  return  to  the 
original  sentence  and  paraphrase  it  to  determine  that 
they  understand  this  word  concept. 
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7.  Wild  Bird/171 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Ask  the  students  to  locate  an  Indian  painting  and 
describe  it  picturesquely  in  words. 

Drama 

•  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and  encourage  the 
dramatization  of  an  Indian  legend.  Students  could 
create  their  own  puppets  to  perform  the  legend  they 
select  or  create. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  research  the  thunderbrrd,  draw 
different  versions,  and  create  their  own  family  totem 
pole.  Display  these.  Encourage  students  to  post  a  fact 
sheet  about  their  personal  history  depicted  on  this 
totem  pole. 


Starting  Points 

A  young  boy  describes  a  walk  that  he  takes  with  his 
grandfather  to  escape  the  confines  of  his  room.  The 
grandfather's  thoughts  involve  his  reminiscences  about 
the  old  ways,  customs  and  legends. 

To  introduce  this  selection,  encourage  the  students  to 
list  the  values  they  have  learned  from  their  parents. 
How  are  these  values  transmitted?  Elicit  by  example 
and  conversation.  Have  the  students  think  of  values 
which  at  this  point  they  don’t  share  with  their  parents 
or  grandparents.  Why  have  some  values  changed?  In 
what  way  is  their  lifestyle  different  from  their 
grandparents’?  In  what  way  is  their  lifestyle  the  same? 
What  causes  change?  Is  change  always  good?  Direct 
them  to  the  selection  and  read  the  introduction  with 
them.  Refer  the  students  to  the  marginal  notes  to  guide 
their  reading. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  the  grandfather  recall  the  past?  (Answers  will 
vary,  but  some  suggestions  are:  because  the  city  was 
intolerable  to  him;  he  loved  the  old  ways;  he  wished  to 
pass  on  the  history,  culture  and  traditions  of  his  people; 
the  grandfather  wished  to  instill  pride  in  his  heritage 
and  love  for  independence.) 

•  What  effect  did  the  grandfather's  reminiscences  have 
upon  the  boy?  (The  boy  didn’t  completely  understand. 
At  times  he  humored  the  elder,  but  he  always  seemed 
sympathetic.) 

•  What  did  the  grandfather  mean  by  “No  one  dies  if 
they  are  remembered’ '?  (Although  the  boy's  mother 
was  dead,  their  memories  kept  her  spirit  alive.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  story  is  printed  as  it  is?  (Italics 
show  the  grandfather's  reminiscences.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  184  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  rn  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


appreciate,  understand  and  respond  to 
prcturesque  language 


•  Ask  the  pupils  which  customs  were  observed  by  the 
grandfather  and  the  grandson. 

•  Discuss  the  students'  reactions  to  the  story's  ending. 
Who  is  the  other  wild  bird?  What  is  meant  by  '"Fly, 
wild  bird,  fly!’  says  my  grandfather  to  me"?  Elicit  that 
just  as  a  wild  bird  might  forget  how  to  fly,  the  boy 
could  forget  his  Indian  ways  if  he  didn’t  practice  them. 

•  Have  the  students  observe  the  words  in  italics.  Why 
were  they  used?  Encourage  them  to  read  only  the 
words  in  italics.  What  was  the  grandfather  saying? 

•  With  the  students,  read  each  sentence  in  italics  and 
reduce  it  to  a  non-poetic  description.  Compare  these 
versions  with  the  grandfather's  prose.  Which  do  they 
prefer?  Which  is  more  descriptive? 

•  The  sentence  "Fly,  wild  bird,"  on  page  184  is  not  in 
italics,  but  have  the  students  assume  that  it  is.  Have 
them  restate  this  sentence. 

•  Complete  the  discussion  by  analysing  how  the 
grandfather  was  playing  the  role  of  the  storyteller.  What 
would  have  happened  to  Indian  lore  if  these  storytelling 
sessions  had  not  existed? 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  184  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  investigate  and  make  the  flags  of 
the  various  Canadian  Indian  tribes.  Encourage  them  to 
draw  the  universal  Amerindian  flag. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  dialogue  between  an 
Indian  youth  and  an  elder,  about  old  and  new  Indian 
lifestyles.  Suggested  topics  are  behavior,  habits, 
education,  family  duty,  future  plans,  etc. 

Research 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  research  the  totem  poles  of 
British  Columbia  and  give  an  oral  report  about  the 
Haida  Indians  who  created  them. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Encourage  each  student  to  create  a  set  of  stamps 
which  illustrate  all  the  theme  selections.  Divide 
students  into  groups  of  four  so  that  each  student  can 
create  two  stamps.  Collect  all  stamps  for  similar 
selections  and  compare  the  students'  impressrons  of 
them. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Direct  students  to  the  “Summary  Activity’’  on  page 
185  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  compose  a  recipe  for  “How  to 
Make  Your  Life  Happy.  ’  ’  Have  them  include  ingredients 
and  directions. 
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What’s  a  Hero? 


OVERVIEW 

In  this  theme  about  human  values,  we  meet  child  and 
adult  heroes  who  performed  courageous  acts  or  who 
persisted  until  they  excelled  in  their  chosen  fields. 

One’s  choice  of  heroes  is  entirely  personal,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  why  individuals  are  venerated.  They 
may  be  track  and  field  heroes  as  Arnie  Boldt  is  in 
"Rounding  Decimals,”  page  192,  local  heroes  as  in  "A 
Funeral  for  Constable  Cameron,”  page  213,  or 
socio-industrial  heroes  as  illustrated  in  "Name  a 
Canadian  Inventor”  on  page  189,  and  the  poem  "The 
Microscope”  on  page  226.  The  individual  courage  of 
the  hero  who  acts  rather  than  reacts  is  explored  in  the 
play  "The  Stuff  of  Heroes,”  page  195,  and  in  the  report, 
"His  Brother's  Keeper,”  page  191.  "Driver  Baker  is  One 
of  a  Kind,”  page  193,  describes  the  type  of  hero  who 
persistently  seeks  equal  acceptance  in  his  or  her 
chosen  field.  "The  Agony  and  Ecstasy  of  Terry  Fox,”  a 
biography  of  a  hero  who  is  handicapped,  page  208, 
shows  us  another  example  of  courage.  But  in  our  own 
ways,  we  are  all  heroes  —  as  we  discover  in  "A  Song  of 
Greatness”  on  page  188,  and  "Young  Canadian 
Heroes”  on  page  204. 
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SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  eye-witness  reports 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  things  that 

have  happened  recently 

•  using  possessive  pronouns 

•  using  more  and  most  with  adverbs 

in  comparisons 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 

—  fiction: 

Slowly  the  Lights  Go  Out  p.  198 

—  poetry: 

Courage  p.  191 

—  non-fiction: 

Young  hero  reports  p.  190,  p.  194 
Nancy  Greene  article  p.  196 
Dr.  Best  report  p.  196 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  verbs  to  tell  about  things 

that  have  happened  recently 
p.  153,  p.  193 

—  using  possessive  pronouns  p.  154, 

p.  195 

—  using  more  and  most  with 

adverbs  in  comparisons  p.  155, 
p.  195 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  158 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  preparing  an  oral  on-the-spot 

account  p.  152 

•  discussing  heroes  p.  155 

Writing 

•  writing  headlmes,  captions,  stories 

p.  150 

•  preparing  a  written  on-the-spot 

account  p.  152, p. 193 

•  preparing  an  awards  ceremony  for  a 

hero  p.  154 

•  writing  short  newspaper  articles 

p.  156,  p.  197 

•  writing  about  a  hero  p.  157 

•  planning  a  hero  pageant  p.  158 

Drama 

•  acting  out  scenes  based  on  rescue 

stories  p.  151 

•  acting  out  "famous  first  words"  as 

climaxes  when  receiving  awards 

p.  156 

•  pretending  to  be  an  inventor  p.  156 
Art 

•  collecting  "hero"  pictures  p.  150 
Research 

•  using  library  to  research  heroes 

p.  157 
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What’s  a  Hero? 


Focus: 

personal  and  national  heroes 

Topics: 

•  past  heroes  •  quiet  heroes  •  characteristics  of  a  hero 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of 

personal  experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  feelings,  attitudes, 
motivation 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  perceive  organization  by  scanning  to 

obtain  an  overview 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

reading  to  find  answers  to 
questions 
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Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection: 

—  fiction: 

A  Funeral  For  Constable 
Cameron  p.  213 

—  drama: 

The  Stuff  of  Heroes  p.  195 

—  poetry: 

A  Song  of  Greatness  p.  188 
The  Microscope  p.  226 

—  non-fiction: 

Name  A  Canadian  Inventor 
p.  189 

His  Brother’s  Keeper  p.  191 
Rounding  Decimals  p.  192 
Driver  Baker  Is  One  of  A  Kind 
p.  193 

Young  Canadian  Heroes  p.  204 
The  Agony  and  Ecstasy  of  Terry 
Fox  p.  208 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  a  skill  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  123 


Products 

Sp  eakm  g  /Listenin  g 

•  interviewing  to  find  out  about 

personal  heroes  p.  126 

•  interviewing  community  people 

p.  135,  p.  138 

•  discussing  heroism  p.  135 

•  interviewing  a  policeman  p.  138 

Writing 

•  writing  about  a  personal  hero  p.  122 

•  making  a  report  about  old  laws 

p.  138 

•  making  charts  p.  129 

•  writing  poetry  p.  132,  p.  137 

•  writing  a  letter  p.  135 

•  analysing  heroic  qualities  p.  122 

•  writing  a  story  p.  137 

•  listing  hero  characteristics  p.  140 

•  writing  about  an  invention  p.  128 

Research 

•  researching  old  laws  p.  138 

•  researching  inventors  p.  128 

•  researching  a  person  you’d  consider 

a  hero  p.  140 

Drama 

•  performing  a  commercial  p.  128 

•  performing  a *  *  ’hero’  ’  play  p.  133 

•  improvising  p.  132 

•  playing  "Hero"  or  “Heroine"  p.  122 

Art 

•  illustrating  Canadian  inventions 

p.  128 

•  making  a  hero  album  p.  133 

•  making  a  filmstrip  p.  139 

•  designing  a  hero  award  p.  133 

•  creating  a  story  board  p.  133 

•  designing  a  bravery  award  p.  138 

•  making  an  autobiographical 

scrapbook  p.  122 

•  designing  a  personal  logo  p.  122 

•  drawing  an  autobiographical  comic 

strip  p.  122 

•  making  a  hero  collage  p.  122 

•  illustrating  a  poem  p.  139 

•  adding  pictures  to  a  book  p.  135 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes,  motivation 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  perceive  organization  by 
scanning  to  obtain  an 
overview 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading 
to  find  answers  to 
questions 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Give  the  students  the  theme  title.  Brainstorm  the  title 
with  the  students.  Classify  their  responses  in  chart  form 
under  the  following  headmgs:  Heroes  on  T.V. ;  Movie 
Heroes;  Cartoon  Heroes;  Sports  Heroes;  Local  Heroes; 
Political  Heroes;  Animal  Heroes;  Family  Heroes.  This 
chart  can  be  expanded  as  the  selections  are  studied. 
Read  with  the  students  the  introduction  on  page  187  of 
the  student  text  and  respond  to  the  questions  it  poses. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Have  the  students  create  a  “Hero  Book”  about 
themselves.  In  it  they  should: 

design  their  personal  logos 

draw  a  comic  strip  to  illustrate  important  events  in 
their  lives 

make  a  collage  containing  pictures  of  any  personal 
heroes  they  can  locate 
create  a  list  of  their  aptitudes  and  desires 
create  a  recapitulative  poem  entitled  “Me.’’ 

2.  Play  the  game  entitled  “Hero”  (or  “Heroine,”  as  the 
case  may  be).  Seat  the  class  in  a  circle  and  appoint  a 
hero  (in  secret).  To  select  the  hero,  the  teacher  must 
distribute  cards  which  have  the  word  hero  or  rescuer 
written  on  them.  These  are  shielded  by  the  students 
and  collected  immediately  by  the  teacher.  The  hero 
rescues  the  other  students  by  winking  discreetly  at  the 
individuals  in  the  circle.  To  protect  the  identity  of  the 
hero,  all  those  who  have  been  rescued  by  the  hero  wait 
five  to  ten  seconds  before  stating  “I’ve  been  rescued.” 
The  others  try  to  find  out  who  the  hero  is.  Accusations 
may  be  made  but  if  the  accuser  is  wrong,  no  further 
guesses  can  be  made  by  that  student. 

Aim  —  the  hero  tries  to  rescue  everyone  unobtrusively. 
Variations  —  several  heroes 

3.  Place  a  large  squared-off  grid  on  the  board.  As  each 
selection  is  studied,  as  research  is  done,  as  films  are 
viewed,  have  the  students  add  “heroic”  words  to  the 
grid  to  create  a  huge  word  search.  At  the  end  of  the 
unit,  reproduce  the  created  grid  on  a  stencil  and  have 
students  encircle  the  heroic  words  they  encountered. 

4.  Following  is  a  list  of  heroic  qualities.  Not  all  heroes 
have  all  of  these  qualities:  daring,  prowess,  dedication, 
far-sightedness,  ability  to  succeed,  wisdom,  devotion, 
ability  to  go  it  alone,  moral  courage,  physical  “guts.” 
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Ask  each  student  to  select  a  personal  hero  and  present 
a  written  report  which  tells  about  special  heroic 
qualities  and  why  they  are  attributed  to  the  hero. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 
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An  account  of  the  life  of  the  famous  sharpshooter. 

Gr.  5-6. 

Armstrong,  William.  Tale  of  Tawny  and  Dingo.  Harper, 
1979. 

Lamb  befriended  by  a  sheepdog  courageously 
becomes  a  hero. 
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^Boulogne,  Jean.  The  Making  of  a  Gymnast,  The  Karen 
Kelsall  Story.  Macmillan,  1978. 

The  story  of  the  training  and  competition  career  of 
the  Canadian  National  Gymnastics  champion. 

Gr.  4-8. 

*Burnford,  Sheila.  The  Incredible  Journey:  A  Tale  of 
Three  Animals .  Paperjacks,  1973. 

The  story  of  2  dogs  and  a  cat  who  travel  400  km  to 
their  home. 

Gr.  2-6. 

*Chadwick,  Jean  et  al.  This  Is  Our  Work:  Some 
Newfoundland  Women  Talk  About  Their  Careers. 
Newfoundland  Women,  1975. 

Profiles  and  pictures  of  20  Newfoundland  women 
who  enjoy  their  careers. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Christopher,  Matt.  Run  Billy  Run.  Little  .Brown,  1980. 

By  overcoming  setbacks  Billy  becomes  a  successful 
runner  for  tho  school  team. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Graham,  Robin  Lee.  The  Boy  Who  Sailed  Around  the 
World  Alone.  Golden  Press,  1973. 

An  account  of  a  young  man’s  5-year  journey  around 
the  world  in  a  24-foot  sloop. 

Gr.  7-9. 


Joseph,  Joan .  Henry  Hudson.  Watts,  1974. 

The  story  of  an  adventurer/explorer  told  with  maps 
and  diaries. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Linder,  Norma  West.  Pauline:  A  Warm  Look  At  Ontario 
Lieutenant-Governor  Pauline  McGibbon.  River  City 
Press,  1979. 

Her  background,  accomplishments,  and  the  office  she 
held. 

Gr.  6-11. 

*Magnussen,  Karen  and  Jeff  Cross.  Karen:  The  Karen 
Magnussen  Story.  Collier-Macmillan.  1973. 

The  apprenticeship  and  rise  to  fame  of  a  Canadian 
World  Champion  figure  skater. 

Gr.  7-12. 

*McKenzie,  Ruth.  Laura  Secord:  The  Lady  And  The 
Legend.  McClelland  &  Stewart,  1971. 

The  author  disproves  the  legend  of  Laura  Secord  as 
the  lady  leading  the  cow,  but  her  status  as  a  heroine 
is  maintained. 

Gr.  2-6. 

McGovern,  Ann.  Shark  Lady:  True  Adventures  of 
Eugenie  Clark.  Four  Winds,  1979. 

Clark,  an  ichthyologist  and  director  of  a  marine 
laboratory,  has  a  rewarding  and  exciting  career. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Milton,  Hilary .  Blind  Flight.  Watts,  1980. 

A  blind  13-year-old  follows  radio  instructions  to  land 
a  plane. 

Gr.  4-9. 

Nolan,  Jeanette.  Yankee  Spy.  Messner,  1970. 

An  account  of  Elizabeth  Van  Lew,  a  southern  belle 
who  spied  for  the  Union  in  the  heart  of  Confederacy. 
Gr.  4-7. 

*Simpson,  Kieran.  ed.  Canadian  Who's  Who  1980. 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1980. 

Includes  approximately  7000  biographical  sketches  of 
important  living  Canadians. 

Reference. 

Van  Steenwyk,  Elizabeth.  Dorothy  Hamill:  Olympic 
Champion.  Harvey  House,  1976. 

The  biography  of  an  Olympic  figure  skater. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

*Woodcock,  George.  100  Great  Canadians.  Hurtig,  1980. 
Biographical  sketches  of  past  and  present  men  and 
women. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 


^Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "What’s  a  Hero?"  might  be 
integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/B 

Pages  188-189.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  188.  The  photos  of  the  German  shepherd  and 
of  Diane  Jones  Konihowski  illustrate  two  types  of 
heroes  and  are  therefore  good  jumping-off  points  to 
introduce  this  theme. 


3.  Page  190.  By  analysing  the  news  clipping  "Young 
Hero"  and  the  subsequent  activities,  students  can  be 
introduced  to  role-playing  about  people’s  motivation. 


7.  Page  191.  "Courage"  is  explained  in  the  poem  and 
its  related  activities.  Students  can  create  lists  of  their 
impressions  of  courage,  evaluate  reports  and  analyse 
classifications  of  courageous  acts.  In  this  context 
students  write  eye-witness  reports. 


9.  Page  194.  Two  news  clippings,  "Ten-year-old 
Heroine  Wins  Girl  Guide  Award"  and  "Policewoman 
saluted  for  solving  robbery,"  and  the  photograph  of  the 
Tesselar  brothers  can  be  used  to  stimulate  discussion  of 
hero  emulation. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/B 

Page  186-187-  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  188.  We  find  out  that  each  of  us,  in  his  own 
way,  is  a  hero  in  "A  Song  of  Greatness." 


4.  Page  192.  "Rounding  Decimals,"  necessary  in 
calculating  athletic  achievement,  can  be  used  to 
expand  the  motivation  theme. 

5.  Page  189.  The  special  qualities  of  heroes  can  be 
discussed  after  reading  "Name  a  Canadian  Inventor,” 
which  relates  how  the  personal  motivations  of  five 
people  effected  change. 

6.  Page  191.  A  game  warden  reassesses  his  objectives 
in  "His  Brother’s  Keeper"  and  performs  a  courageous 
deed. 


8.  Page  193.  An  article  describing  a  woman  who  enters 
a  male- dominated  field  in  "Driver  Baker  is  One  of  a 
Kind"  can  add  another  classification  to  heroes. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised /B 


11.  Page  196.  Other  types  of  heroism  are  illustrated: 
the  sports  hero,  the  medical  hero,  the  explorer  on  earth 
and  in  space,  the  singer. 


13.  Page  198.  By  analysing  the  story  "Slowly  the 
Lights  Go  Out’ '  which  is  about  a  boy  who  decides  he  is 
less  valuable  to  society  than  a  doctor,  students  can 
enjoy  discussions  about  self-worth,  feelings  and 
personal  needs. 


16.  Page  203.  Five  photographs  of  Canadian  heroes 
can  be  used  to  conclude  that  a  hero  is  "larger  than 
life."  In  this  context,  students  are  asked  to  venture  a 
final  answer  to  the  guestion  "What  is  a  hero?" 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/B 

10.  Page  195.  A  play,  "The  Stuff  of  Heroes,"  illustrates 
how  human  instinct  for  survival  when  assisting  the  less 
fortunate  involves  action  rather  than  reaction.  A 
discussion  about  personal  claims  to  heroism  can  ensue. 


12.  Page  204.  Extending  these  categories,  "Young 
Canadian  Heroes"  describes  the  dedication  of 
musicians,  hospital  volunteers,  and  ballet  dancers. 


14.  Page  208.  "The  Agony  and  Ecstasy  of  Terry  Fox” 
tells  how  a  young,  handicapped  athlete,  through  his 
determination  and  persistence,  brought  attention  to  the 
needs  of  cancer  patients,  embodied  their  hopes  for  a 
cure,  and  became  a  Canadian  hero. 

15.  Page  213.  A  young  girl’s  persistence  earns 
recognition  for  her  local  hero  in  "A  Funeral  for 
Constable  Cameron." 


17.  Page  226.  Often  a  person  is  rebuked  by  his  peers 
for  dogged  persistence  against  overwhelming  odds. 
However,  the  poem  "The  Microscope”  illustrates  how 
one  man’s  courageous  persistence  caused  a  medical 
revolution.  This  poem  is  an  excellent  recapitulation  of  the 
theme. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  A  Song  of  Greatness/188 


Starting  Points 

This  translation  of  a  Chippewa  Indian  song  describes 
with  beauty  and  simplicity  the  heroic  deeds  which 
inspire  future  generations.  Discuss  with  the  students 
how  Indians  had  no  written  language.  Then  ask  the 
students  to  relate  how  young  Indians  learned  about 
their  Indian  heroes.  List  their  responses  on  the  board. 
Discuss  with  the  students  the  role  of  the  storyteller. 

Ask  them  to  try  to  recall  a  story  that  used  the 
"storyteller”  idea  to  transmit  knowledge  about  the  past. 
They  may  recall  how  the  grandfather  in  "Wild  Bird” 
taught  his  grandson.  Before  you  read  this  Indian  song, 
ask  the  students  to  listen  to  find  out  how  one  Indian 
reacted  to  the  tales  told  by  the  storytellers. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking!  Listening 

•  Permit  the  students  to  interview  you,  the  principal, 
secretary  or  other  teachers  to  find  out  about  the 
personal  heroes  of  each. 

Art 

•  Have  each  student  draw  his  own  face.  Hang  these 
drawings  on  a  bulletin  board  entitled  "I  Like  You 
Because.”  Other  students  and  the  teacher  should  write 
a  positive  comment  on  why  the  student  is  liked  on 
each  paper.  These  should  be  returned  to  the  owners  at 
the  completion  of  the  theme. 


Talking  Points 

•  Quote  the  lines  that  tell  how  the  Indian  learned  of  his 
people’s  great  deeds,  (the  old  men  telling  of  heroes  of 
ancient  days;  when  I  hear  the  people  praising  great 
ones) 

•  How  does  one  Indian  react?  (He  knows  that  one  day 
someone  will  pass  his  story  on  too.) 

•What  inspires  greatness?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Select  the  line  which  tells  how  the  author  feels  about 
himself,  (lines  5,  6,  and  lines  9  to  12) 
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2.  Name  a  Canadian  Inventor/ 189* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

These  quiet  Canadian  heroes  had  the  faith  and  the 
courage  necessary  to  accomplish  what  everybody  said 
could  not  be  done.  Read  the  first  introductory  line  of 
the  selection.  Discuss  this  question  with  students. 
Then  brainstorm  other  types  of  heroes  —  the  "quiet 
heroes.  ’  ’  You  might  begin  the  board  list  to  inspire 
thinking  in  the  right  direction.  How  does  a  ‘  ‘quiet  hero’  ’ 
help  people?  Does  a  "quiet  hero"  deserve  as  much 
recognition  as  an  Olympic  or  courageous  hero?  Why? 
Why  not?  Who  might  they  classify  as  "quiet  heroes"? 
Ask  the  students  to  open  their  texts  and  read  silently 
about  this  other  type  of  hero.  Discuss  the  suitability  of 
including  this  selection  in  this  theme. 


Talking  Points 

•Which  inventor  is  an  aeronautical  hero?  (W.  R. 
Turnbull) 

•  Where  is  the  snowplow  used?  (wherever  snow 
interferes  with  modern  transportation) 

•  What  boons  have  we  received  from  Canadian 
inventors?  (snowmobile,  foghorn,  propeller,  pressure 
suit,  snowplow) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  190  of  the  student 
text. 

•  What  motivated  these  heroes?  (a  need  for  a  product) 

•  Discuss  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 


•Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  names  it  contains  and  the  amount 
of  information  given.  To  help  these  students,  preview  the  names  in 
the  marginal  notes  and  use  a  strategy  of  combined  reading  aloud, 
with  the  teacher  and  students  all  reading  sections. 


Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  the  story  is 
as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

•Refer  to  the  introductory  questions.  Have  the  students 
scan  the  selection  to  find  responses  for  each  inventor. 

•  Then  have  them  skim  the  selection  to  list  the 
inventions.  Discuss  these  inventions.  Have  them 
determine  what  probably  motivated  each  of  these  men 
and  discuss  what  else  can  motivate  invention. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  to  an  analysis  of  what 
motivates  students  at  school?  at  home? 

•  Have  the  students  analyse  the  inventions  to  determine 
whether  one  is  more  important  than  another.  Why  can 
we  never  make  a  list  of  inventions  in  order  of 
importance  to  suit  everyone?  Elicit  that  everyone  has  a 
different  need,  different  value  system,  and  a  different 
way  of  looking  at  things.  Direct  the  students  to  list 
their  order  of  preference  and  permit  the  students  to 
work  in  pairs  to  share  their  lists  by  explaining  their 
answers  to  one  another.  This  encourages  acceptance  of 
another  point  of  view. 

Vocabulary 
Page  189 

•  Turnbull’s  best  achievement  was  the  variable-pitch 
propeller  (like  a  propeller  with  a  gearshift). 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "pitch,"  a  word  which  students  will  rarely 
encounter.  Tell  them  that  "pitch"  means  the  distance 
between  a  point  on  a  gear  tooth  and  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  next  one.  Illustrate  or  present  a  gear  to 
determine  the  pitch  distance  in  millimetres.  Discuss 
also:  pitch  a  ball,  the  pitch  of  a  roof  (slope),  to  pitch  in 
(to  work  vigorously),  to  pitch  into  (to  attack  violently), 
to  pitch  on  (select  arbitrarily),  and  other  meanings  the 
students  can  discover.  After  discussing  several  senses 
of  the  word,  have  the  students  return  to  the  original 
sentence  and  paraphrase  it  again  to  verify  that  they 
have  understood  the  word  in  this  context. 
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3.  His  Brother’s  Keeper/191* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  investigate  other  Canadian 
inventions  and  write  and  perform  a  commercial  about 
them. 

Art 

•  Direct  the  class  to  illustrate  various  Canadian 
inventions  to  be  mounted  on  a  montage  or  separately 
displayed  on  a  bulletin  board.  Discuss  the  importance 
of  each  invention. 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  190  of  the  student  text. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  design  their  own 
inventions,  write  about  and  illustrate  them,  and  read 
their  ideas  to  the  class.  Have  them  think  of  future 
needs  or  future  adaptations  of  modern  inventions. 


Starting  Points 

This  report  describes  a  heroic  game  warden’s  rescue  of 
a  trapped,  freezing  man  on  a  cliff  ledge.  Discuss 
courage.  List  on  the  board  the  student’s  interpretations 
of  a  courageous  act.  What  causes  a  person  to  enter  a 
dangerous  situation?  Why  doesn’t  the  hero  hesitate?  If 
he /she  does  hesitate,  does  the  term  "hero”  still  apply? 
At  this  point  you  might  share  newspaper  clippings  of 
local  heroes.  These  might  be  discussed.  Ask  the 
students  to  read  this  short  newspaper  report  to 
determine  the  crisis,  the  participants,  and  the  danger 
involved. 


Talking  Points 

•Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  191  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Why  was  the  man  found  "in  the  nick  of  time"? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Was  the  game  warden  the  only  hero?  (Whoever  helped 
lower  him  in  the  gale  was  also  at  risk,  though  not  at  as 
great  a  risk  as  the  warden.) 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  subject.  To  help 
these  students,  review  the  place  names  and  discuss  the  setting 
before  reading. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  attitudes 
and  motivation 


•  Refer  to  the  types  of  courageous  act  listed  in  the 
Starting  Points  to  determine  whether  the  type  in  this 
story  is  listed. 

•  The  students  might  list  the  words  which  indicate  the 
danger  element.  Elicit:  gale-whipped;  rugged  cliff;  60  m 
above  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  freezing;  own  life  in  danger; 
second  trip. 

•  Have  the  students  read  the  line  that  motivated  the 
warden  to  make  a  second  attempt.  Elicit  “he  asked 
himself  if  he’d  go  if  it  was  his  own  brother  that  needed 
saving." 

•  Ask  the  students  to  list  the  feelings  the  warden 
experienced  beside  each  of  the  danger  words  they 
listed. 

•  Have  them  determine  if  he  was  a  hero.  What  type? 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  similar  report  about  a 
heroic  deed.  The  characters  could  be  real  or  fabricated 
This  might  be  handled  by  encouraging  them  to  write 
about  an  heroic  deed  illustrated  in  a  fairy  tale  or 
nursery  rhyme. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  check  The  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records  and  make  a  cumulative  chart  of  Canadian 
contributors. 

•  Encourage  a  “Class  Book  of  Records"  which  would 
include  the  records  for  the  smallest  dog  in  the  class, 
the  tallest  student,  the  youngest  student,  the  student 
who  can  throw  a  paper  airplane  the  farthest,  the 
student  with  the  curliest  hair,  etc. 
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4.  Rounding  Decimals/ 192 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  describes  a  simple  way  of  rounding 
decimals.  Recall  with  the  students  which  sports  heroes 
they  listed  in  Introducing  the  Theme.  Discuss  these 
heroes  with  them.  Then  have  them  decide  their  view  of 
the  following  guestions:  What  makes  a  sports  hero? 
What  makes  an  Olympic  hero  or  track  and  field  hero? 
How  are  statistics  kept?  How  are  such  heroes  timed  or 
how  are  their  feats  measured?  Elicit  that  it  is  done  with 
numeral  notation.  Refer  the  students  to  "Rounding 
Decimals’’  which  is  used  to  discuss  measurable  sports 
feats.  Analyse  the  method  with  them. 


Talking  Points 

•  Who  is  Arnie  Boldt?  (a  Canadian  high  jumper) 

•  What  was  his  record?  (1.90  metres) 

•  What  else  would  be  measured  in  metres?  centimetres? 
kilometres?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  the  students  to  research  Canadian  athletic 
records  and  record  them  in  metres,  centimetres  or 
kilometres,  according  to  the  events. 

•  State  several  events  which  the  students  can  perform. 
Record  their  achievements  by  rounding  decimals.  Gym 
activities  could  include  the  standing  jump,  ball-of-wool 
toss,  longest  potato  peeling,  longest  piece  of  hair  off 
student’s  head,  shortest  piece  of  hair,  etc. 
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5.  Driver  Baker  is  One  of  a 
Kind/ 193 
□  □ 


Starting  Points 

A  courageous  female  persists  and  proves  herself  by 
entering  an  unusual  field.  Discuss  with  students  their 
career  ambitions.  Ask  if  their  ideas  for  careers  have 
changed  since  they  were  small.  Encourage  them  to 
think  about  careers  such  as  space  flight,  engineering, 
etc.,  and  discuss  with  them  reasons  why  they  might  or 
might  not  choose  them.  Then  ask  them  to  brainstorm 
jobs  which  are  only  now  accepting  women  as  equals. 
Extend  the  list  to  include  jobs  where  either  very  few 
men  or  very  few  women  have  made  inroads.  Have  the 
students  read  the  story  of  Driver  Baker.  Is  she  a 
heroine?  Why?  Why  not? 


Talking  Points 

•  What  skills  did  Sharyn  need  to  hold  this  position'?  (She 
needed  to  be  good  at  mechanics  and  electronics.  As 
well,  she  needed  quick  reflexes,  the  ability  to 
communicate  with  all  sorts  of  people,  stamina,  and 
self-motivation.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  her  son  and  her  daughter  regarded 
her  as  a  heroine?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  would  be  the  hardest  part  of  Sharyn ’s  job? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  194  of  the  student 
text. 

•  What  motivated  Driver  Baker?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Compreh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 


•  Ask  the  students  to  skim  the  selection  to  write  down 
any  words  which  state  or  describe  Sharyn ’s  character. 
Elicit: 

The  driver,  Sharyn  Baker,  agrees,  (about  the  sign) 
I’m  prepared  for  anything. 

She’s  not  worried. 

With  people  like  Sharyn  out  there,  we’ll  get  more 
women  applying. 

•  The  students  should  analyse  the  list  and  determine 
the  qualities  Sharyn  possessed  to  make  her  successful. 
Then  have  them  skim  the  selection  again  to  find  all  the 
references  to  difficulties  that  a  streetcar  driver  might 
encounter.  They  should  find  references  such  as: 

mechanic  on  the  old  cars 
electrician  on  the  new  ones 
overnight  shifts 
rough  routes 
more  polite 

Have  them  discuss  situations  difficult  for  a  dnver 
which  might  arise,  based  on  these  references. 

•  Have  them  draw  up  a  list  of  personality  qualifications 
that  they  consider  necessary  to  handle  these  situations. 
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6.  The  Stuff  of  Heroes/ 195 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  the  students  to  write  a  poem  about  Sharyn 
Baker  or  fabricate  a  story  about  a  hero  who  enters  an 
unusual  field  and  combats  pressures  in  order  to 
succeed. 

Drama 

•  Encourage  improvisation  between  Sharyn  and  a  truck 
driver,  Sharyn  and  a  friend  who  doesn't  agree  with  what 
she  is  doing,  Sharyn  and  a  streetcar  passenger.  Have 
the  students  suggest  other  improvisations,  based  on 
Sharyn,  that  they  would  like  to  try. 


Starting  Points 

Sometimes  a  hero  doesn’t  perceive  his  own  actions  as 
heroic,  but  merely  as  a  normal  human  response.  Let  the 
students  discuss  their  personal  “quiet  heroes.’’  Who  are 
they?  What  do  they  represent?  Do  they  have  to  perform 
brave  feats  or  can  they  do  something  else?  Would  they 
consider  themselves  heroes  if  you  offered  them  a 
medal?  Why?  Why  not?  Tell  the  students  that  this 
play,  “The  Stuff  of  Heroes,”  describes  such  a  person. 
Johnnie  has  performed  bravely  but  he  can’t 
acknowledge  it.  Have  the  students  read  the  play 
silently  to  get  the  general  idea,  and  prepare  for  an  oral 
reading.  What  makes  Johnnie  accept  his  heroism? 


Talking  Points 

•  Do  you  think  his  father  nags  him  too  much?  Why? 
Why  not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  did  Johnnie  do?  (He  rescued  a  boy  from 
drowning.) 

•What  is  meant  by  “modesty  is  a  virtue”?  (One 
shouldn’t  boast  about  one’s  own  accomplishments.) 

•  Why  didn’t  Johnnie  consider  himself  a  hero?  (Because 
he  was  scared  stiff,  he  thought  he  was  a  coward.  He 
thought  heroes  were  always  brave.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  203  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story 
are  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes,  motivation 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 
experience 


•As  a  group  have  students  discuss  why  Father,  Billy, 
Ralph  and  Lucy  regarded  Johnnie  as  a  hero.  List  the 
reasons  why  he  was  special. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  fear  and  cowardice. 
Would  Johnnie's  three  friends  understand  the  fear 
Johnnie  spoke  of?  Why?  Did  his  father?  Why?  Just 
because  you  are  afraid,  does  that  mean  you  are  a 
coward?  Is  it  healthy  to  fear?  Why? 

•  Ask  the  students  to  infer  from  the  play  how  Johnnie 
felt  about  his  heroism  before  the  children  came;  after 
the  children  came.  What  changed  his  mind?  Have  them 
quote  lines  from  the  play  supporting  their  answers. 

•  Discuss  whether  students  agree  with  the  father's 
statement  at  the  top  of  page  203. 

•  Have  the  students  read  the  play  in  parts.  Ask  for 
volunteers  for  the  various  parts. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  203  of  the  student  text. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  perform  the  play  as  a  radio 
play  with  appropriate  sound  effects. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  design  a  hero  award  (or  awards)  for 
someone  in  their  family.  Let  them  present  it  (or  them). 

•  Direct  students  to  create  a  story  board  to  outline  key 
events  in  the  play. 

Writing 

•  Incorporate  the  student's  ideas  about  heroism  m  a 
"Hero  Album."  Each  student  should  create  his  own 
hero  and  situation  in  which  heroism  was  shown. 
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7.  Young  Canadian  Heroes /204 

□ 


Starting  Points 

The  students  will  be  surprised  to  discover  that  young 
Canadians,  not  much  older  than  they,  who  are  doing 
things  they  might  do,  can  be  classified  as  heroes. 
Direct  the  students  to  open  their  texts  to  this  selection 
and  read  the  title.  Have  one  reader  read  aloud  the 
subtitles  as  the  others  follow  in  their  books.  Let 
students  speculate  about  each  section  by  predicting 
why  these  people  are  heroes.  List  their  responses  on 
the  board  in  chart  form.  Suggest  that  they  read  the 
article  to  find  out  what  young  Canadians  the  authors 
call  heroes  and  to  consider  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  choices.  Let  the  students  read  the 
whole  article  silently  to  decide  whether  they  agree  that 
this  selection  should  be  included  in  this  theme. 


Talking  Points 

•Direct  the  students  to  reread  each  selection.  When 
they  have  finished,  ask  these  questions  for  each  one. 
Record  the  answers  on  a  comparative  chart.  Use  each 
question  as  a  heading. 

Who  are  the  members? 

What  do  they  do? 

What  would  they  have  to  give  up  to  do  that? 

What  are  the  results  of  their  efforts? 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  207  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


perceive  organization  by  scanning  to  obtain  an 
overview 


•  Direct  students  to  evaluate  their  speculations  from 
Starting  Points  and  scan  each  chart  section  to  add  or 
delete  pertinent  information. 

•  Then  have  them  verify  their  speculations  according  to 
the  chart  created. 

•  To  help  the  students  fully  appreciate  just  what  these 
people  give  up,  encourage  the  students  to  suggest 
things  they  do  in  their  leisure  time  or  holidays.  Do 
some  of  the  activities  seem  like  fun  to  an  outsider? 
Stress  the  fact  that  these  people  must  perform  these 
activities  whether  they  feel  like  it  or  not  because  others 
are  depending  on  them.  Have  them  suggest  ideas  why 
the  selections  are  relevant  to  the  theme.  What  types  of 
heroes  are  they?  Elicit  that  they  are  all  heroes  who 
devote  their  time  to  serving  others,  but  accept  the 
ideas  of  any  student  who  doesn’t  agree  that  these  are 
tme  heroes. 

Vocabulary 
Page  204 

•  They  also  want  to  improve  their  talent. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  this  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Instruct  the  students  to  think  of  the 
situation  where  this  sentence  belongs.  Have  them 
paraphrase  the  sentence  to  determine  a  synonym  or 
synonymous  phrase  for  the  word  "talent.”  Discuss  the 
word;  does  it  mean  skill  or  ability?  Is  talent  the  same  as 
achievement?  Does  talent  only  refer  to  artistic  aptitude? 
After  a  discussion,  have  the  students  return  to  the 
original  sentence  and  paraphrase  it  again  to  verify  their 
understanding  of  this  word  in  this  context. 
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Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  write  a  letter  explaining 
why  they  think  their  best  friend  is  a  hero. 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Ask  students  to  interview  a  local  hero  or  a  heroic 
neighbor  or  friend  and  report  to  the  class. 

•  Read  "hero  reports"  collected  from  newspapers  and 
encourage  the  students  to  discuss  the  aspect  of 
heroism  mentioned. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  207  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Ask  students  to  contribute  pictures  or  photographs  to 
a  "Sports  Hall  of  Fame"  book.  Have  them  print  suitable 
captions  for  each  picture. 


8.  The  Agony  and  Ecstasy  of 
Terry  Fox/208* 

□  □  □ 

Starting  Points 

This  story  discusses  the  persistence  and  courage  of  a 
young  cancer  victim  and  amputee  who  decided  to  rally 
his  countrymen  by  running  his  "Marathon  of  Hope"  for 
funding  cancer  research.  You  might  mtroduce  the  topic 
by  displaying  a  series  of  pictures  showmg  people  who 
are  handicapped  —  amputees,  hearing-impaired,  blind, 
mentally  deficient,  those  who  had  polio,  have  cystic 
fibrosis,  etc.  Help  students  to  name  the  handicaps 
illustrated.  Discuss  the  feelings  of  these  people.  Stress 
their  positive  qualities.  Do  they  have  relatives,  friends, 
siblings  or  neighbors  who  are  handicapped?  Discuss 
this  issue.  Direct  them  to  read  this  story  of  a  young 
man  who  was  physically  handicapped  yet  overcame 
great  odds  to  draw  attention  to  a  worthy  cause. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  the  author  write  the  ending  of  the  story  first, 
and  the  beginning  last?  (For  impact  —  to  draw  the 
reader  to  find  out  what  motivated  Terry  Fox.) 

•  Did  the  people  at  the  Cancer  Society  originally  believe 
that  Terry  could  succeed?  (No,  because  running  42 
kilometres  a  day  with  a  prosthesis  seemed  too  hard  to 
believe!) 

•  Where  did  Terry  start  and  end  his  journey?  (St.  Johns; 
ended  in  Thunder  Bay) 

•  To  whom  was  Terry  a  hero?  (to  people  who  are 
handicapped,  to  the  citizens  of  Canada,  to  marathon 
runners,  to  himself,  his  friends  and  to  his  parents) 

•  How  did  Terry  explain  his  motivation?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


"Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection.  The  charting  and  discussion  strategies  in  the  Skill  Points, 
as  well  as  the  selection  review  that  these  strategies  necessitate, 
should  insure  that  these  students  gain  the  meaning. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  rn  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes,  motivation 

•  Have  students  skim  the  story  and  chart  all  the  events 
that  involved  Terry.  They  should  then  reorganize  these 
in  correct  time  order  as  if  Terry  himself  were  describing 
the  sequence.  The  list  should  begin  and  end  as  follows: 

I  had  cancer  in  my  knee  three-and-a-half  years  ago. 
A  week  later,  I  was  still  in  hospital. 

•  After  the  sequence  is  completed,  have  them  skim  the 
story  again  for  Terry's  feelings  as  they  are  described  in 
connection  with  each  event  and  list  these  with  the 
appropriate  event.  Then  have  them  extend  each  event 
and  feeling  entry  by  listing  beside  it  his  attitudes  and 
motivations  which  are  stated  in  the  selection.  Where 
these  are  not  stated,  have  students  discuss  and  assign 
what  they  believe  were  his  attitudes  and  motivations. 
The  chart  might  be  headed  up  as  follows : 


What 

Happened 

I  Felt 

I  Did  it 
Because 

My  Attitude 
Was 

- — 

_ _ / - — 

•  Have  a  student  read  aloud  the  last  paragraph.  Then 
have  them  discuss  the  last  sentence  to  decide  whether 
they  agree  or  disagree. 


Vocabulary 
Page  208 

•  The  hopping,  running  twenty-two-year-old  amputee 
was  well  over  the  halfway  mark  in  his  coast-to- coast 
adventures. 

Page  209 

•  They  said  it  could  be  a  tumor. 

Page  211 

•  Police  barred  him  from  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  as 
a  traffic  hazard. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Instruct  the  students  to 
paraphrase  each  sentence,  substituting  a  synonym  or 
synonymous  phrase  for  the  underlined  word.  Direct 
students  to  the  preceding  sentences  to  determme  the 
sense  of  the  word  "amputee.  ’  ’  Elicit  that  "amputee" 
refers  to  a  person  who  has  lost  a  limb.  What  is  the 
difference  between  amputate,  amputation,  amputating, 
and amputatoi?  Have  them  use  these  forms  in  context 
as  well. 

For  the  word  "tumor,"  refer  to  the  word  "cancer"  in 
the  preceding  sentence.  What  other  kinds  of  tumors  are 
there?  Are  they  all  cancers?  Are  some  malignant  and 
others  benign?  Discuss  these  words  in  context. 

For  the  word  "barred,"  encourage  students  to  picture 
the  actions  of  the  police.  How  would  Terry  Fox  be 
barred?  How  does  the  meaning  differ  in  the  following 
sentences?  He  walked  into  a  bar.  Jason  barred  the 
gate.  Father  barred  the  door  of  the  barn  securely.  The 
ballerina  practiced  at  the  bar. 

After  these  discussions,  have  the  students  return  to  the 
original  sentences  and  paraphrase  them  again  to  ensure 
their  understanding  of  the  words  in  these  contexts. 
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9.  A  Funeral  for  Constable 
Cameron/213 
□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  the  “Saga  of  Terry  Fox' 1  in 
poetry. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  212  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  write  an  “I  was  there”  story 
describing  their  reactions  to  witnessing  any  part  of 
Terry’s  Marathon  of  Hope. 


Starting  Points 

A  young  girl  perseveres  until  she  wins  proper 
recognition  for  a  conscientious  and  faithful  local 
policeman  who  lived  and  died  in  “a  quiet  sort  of  way." 
Write  the  title  on  the  board  and  have  the  students 
speculate  about  the  heroism  in  this  story.  Write  the 
students’  ideas  in  a  list  on  the  board.  Tell  them  that 
Constable  Cameron  was  a  hero  in  a  “quiet  way.”  Now 
have  them  eliminate  unsuitable  ideas  from  the  list. 
Direct  them  to  the  story  introduction  and  hold  the 
discussion  suggested.  Then  have  students  read  to 
verify  their  predicted  answers. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  was  it  so  hard  for  Janice  Palmer  to  convince 
people  that  Constable  Cameron  was  a  hero?  (They  were 
inclined  to  regard  heroism  as  spectacular;  they  were 
not  used  to  listening  to  “pushy”  children.) 

•  How  did  Janice  convince  Sergeant  McDermott  so 
easily?  (As  a  policeman,  he  appreciated  how  much 
good  a  “fine  officer”  could  do.) 

•  Why  did  the  newspaper  include  a  picture  of  Janice’s 
dad?  (It  added  appeal;  her  dad  had  served  his  country.) 

•  Why  did  Janice  wear  her  uniform?  (She  knew 
Constable  Cameron  through  her  work  on  the  traffic 
patrol,  so  she  honored  her  deceased  friend  in  her 
uniform.) 

•  What  was  her  uniform?  (a  belt  and  armband) 
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Skill  Points 

Compreh  ensi  on 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story 
are  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

evaluate  and  judge  rdeas  to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes,  motivation 


•Have  the  students  decide  what  was  the  “quiet  way  of 
heroism'  ’  of  Constable  Cameron  referred  to  in  Starting 
Points. 

•  Because  this  story  concerns  a  citizen,  a  newspaper 
would  give  it  prominence.  Ask  the  students  to 
determine  what  kind  of  story  this  is.  Elicit  that  it  is  a 
human  interest  story  —  one  which  involves  ordinary 
citizens  but  it  arouses  sympathy,  pity,  anxiety, 
pleasure,  etc.  You  might  discuss  local  human  interest 
stories. 

•  Most  students  have  been  associated  with  a  policeman 
or  a  crossing  guard.  Have  the  students  state  why  they 
are  quiet  heroes.  Which  other  community  people  are 
quiet  heroes?  Have  the  students  substantiate  their 
contributions. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  list  the  heroic  deeds  that 
Constable  Cameron  did  according  to  Janice.  Ask  the 
students  if  they  agree.  Was  Janice  a  heroine  as  well? 
Why?  Why  not? 

•  Have  one  student  read  the  story  aloud  now.  The 
others  should  listen  to  the  words  which  state  or  imply 
Janice's  feelings,  then  jot  them  down.  You  might  write 
a  parallel  list  on  the  board  as  the  students  write  theirs. 
Discuss  the  list. 

•  Analyse  the  “feelings’’  list  again.  Do  they  identify  a 
persistent  character?  Why?  What  motivated  Janice? 
Why  was  this  an  excellent  experience  for  her? 

•  Ask  the  students  to  discuss  a  parallel  situation  of  their 
own.  They  should  identify  what  they  felt  strongly  about, 
the  opposition  they  encountered,  what  they  did,  and 
the  final  outcome. 

•  Then  have  them  discuss  what  they  would  have  done 
in  Janice’s  position.  At  what  point  in  the  story  do  they 
think  they  might  have  given  up? 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  design  a  bravery  award  for  the 
constable. 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  investigate  and  make  a 
written  report  about  old  laws  or  inappropriate 
unrepealed  local,  provincial  or  federal  laws. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  225  of  the  student  text. 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Interview  a  local  policeman  in  the  classroom.  Develop 
a  list  of  questions  before  the  visit  for  which  the 
students  would  like  answers. 
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10.  The  Microscope/226 


Starting  Points 

Anton  Leeuwenhoek  (La  van  huk),  the  Dutch  inventor 
of  the  microscope,  persists  in  spite  of  the  attitude  of 
those  around  him  and  revolutionizes  medicine. 

Bring  a  microscope  from  home  or  borrow  one  from  the 
science  room.  If  none  is  available  show  a  photograph. 
Place  it  on  the  desk  and  introduce  it  as  the  title  of  the 
next  poem.  Have  the  students  determine  what  the 
thrust  of  the  poem  could  be.  Discuss  the  function  of  the 
microscope  to  discover  how  many  students  understand 
the  basics  of  its  operation.  Ask  who  has  used  one? 
made  a  slide?  watched  pond  water?  You  might  provide 
slides  to  extend  their  interest.  Students  might  make 
slides  as  well.  Make  sure  that  the  students  realize  that 
the  microscope  revolutionized  medicine.  Students  could 
give  examples.  Tell  the  students  that  "The 
Microscope’  ’  is  a  poem  which  describes  how  Anton 
Leeuwenhoek  invented  the  instrument  in  the  17th 
century.  Suggest  that  they  listen  while  you  read  the 
poem  to  see  how  the  people  of  the  day  regarded  both 
the  inventor  and  the  invention.  After  such  a  serious 
introduction,  the  students  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  with  its  humor. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  did  Anton  see  in  his  microscope?  (mosquitoes’ 
wings,  hairs  of  sheep,  legs  of  lice,  people's  skin,  dogs' 
skin,  mice’s  skin,  ox  eyes,  spiders'  spinning  gear, 
fishes’  scales,  his  own  blood,  bugs) 

•  Why  did  the  townspeople  think  he  was  crazy?  (They 
couldn’t  even  imagine  seeing  things  so  small.) 

•  Why  was  he  a  hero?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  makes  the  poem  funny?  (What  Anton  saw  is 
humorously  worded.  The  author  uses  alliterative 
language  such  as  '  ‘pincushions,  cloth  and  such’  ’ ; 
"fumed  and  fussed”;  "legs  of  lice”;  "spider's  spinning 
gear’  ’ ;  ' ‘bugs  that  swim  and  bump  and  hop" ;  "crazy  in 
the  head’ ' ;  "called  him  dumkopf,  which  means  dope.  ”) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  filmstrip  of  the  poem  and 
make  use  of  home-made  film  projectors.  Divide 
students  into  groups.  One  member  of  each  group 
acquires  a  shoe  box,  two  1.5  volt  batteries,  a  lamp, 
copper  wire,  tin  foil.  Line  the  shoe  box  with  tm  foil. 
Connect  batteries  m  series  to  light  the  bulb.  Place  in 
tin  foil-lined  shoe  box  to  project  through  a  square  hole 
the  size  of  each  frame  on  the  filmstrip.  Create  feeding 
slots  above  and  below  the  shoe  box  so  that  the  bulb 
will  light  behind  the  strip  through  the  square.  Provide 
acetate  strips.  Let  students  draw  the  frames  with  thin 
markers.  Project  on  a  white  surface  m  a  darkened 
classroom. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  paint  a  picture 
representing  the  scenes  described  in  the  poem. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Ask  the  students  to  select  their  best  piece  of  writing 
after  grading  their  own  work  from  this  chapter.  These 
should  be  rewritten  and  illustrated  to  be  included  in  the 
“Room  Oscar  Book’  ’ .  This  should  be  lent  or 

photostated  for  the  library.  Students  might  evaluate  one 
another's  work  instead.  Have  a  student  design  the 
cover,  using  a  gold  or  silver  Oscar  as  a  symbol  to 
represent  excellence. 

•  Use  the  “Summary  Activity’  ’  on  page  227  of  the 
student  text. 
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What’s  Special 
About  Today? 
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OVERVIEW 

The  final  theme  ends  on  a  joyful  note,  thinking  about 
special  days  —  days  that  excite  us,  change  us  or 
implant  memones.  The  poem  ‘ ‘Days,”  page  235, 
describes  two  types  of  day  —  the  dull  heavy  one  we 
would  like  to  eliminate  and  the  golden  day  which  we 
treasure.  Everyone’s  special  day,  the  birthday,  can  be 
explored  in  ‘  'Now,  What  Day  of  the  Week  Was  That?” 
on  page  244.  Annual  Canadian  festivals  are  a  cause  for 
celebration  and  excitement  in  '  ‘Let’s  Celebrate”  on 
page  236.  In  "Tim’s  Bad  Day  Gets  Better,”  page  230, 
we  find  that  a  dull  day  can  have  its  good  parts  too. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  shared  experiences  in 
the  classroom. 
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Objectives 

•  writing  tongue  twisters  using 

alliteration,  homonyms,  and  rhyme 


'Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 

—  non-fiction: 

eggs  and  heart  symbols  p.  208 
The  Cooking  of  China  p.  208 
Easter  Eggs  for  Everyone  p.  208 
special  service  award  p.  209 
perpetual  calendar  p.  214 

—  poetry: 

Childcraftp.  206 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  writing  tongue  twisters  using 

alliteration,  homonyms,  and 
rhyme  p.  162,  p.  210 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  164 


Products 

Sp  eakin  g  /Lis  tening 

•  creating  “customs"  p.  160 

Writing 

•  writing  captions  and  headlines  for 

pictures  p.  160 

•  writing  reports  about  "special  days" 

p.  160 

•  doing  Easter  egg  activities  p.  161 

•  writing  tongue  twisters  p.  162 

•  making  a  "symbol"  collection  p.  163 

Art 

•  decorating  Easter  Eggs  p.  161 

•  making  groundhog  cartoons  p.  162, 

p.  210 

Research 

•  researching  the  groundhog  p.  162 
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What’s  Special  About  Today? 

Focus: 

what  characteristics  days  can  have 

Topics: 

•  good  and  bad  days  •  celebrating  Canadian  festivals 

•  formula  for  calculating  what  day  it  was  or  will  be 


SPIR/R 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  readrng  the  selection 

—  fiction : 

Tim’s  Bad  Day  Gets  Better 
p.  230 

—  poetry: 

Days  p.  235 

—  non-fiction: 

Let's  Celebrate  p.  236 
Now,  What  Day  of  the  Week 
Was  That?  p.  244 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  a  skill  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  145 


Products 

Speaking /Listening 

•  interviewing  one  another  p.  150 

•  organizing  a  "Heritage  Day"  p.  151 

•  having  a  party  p.  153 

•  having  a  "Hobby  Day"  p.  149 

Writing 

•  writing  yourself  a  letter  p.  149 

•  writing  about  a  family  custom  p.  151 

•  filling  in  a  "dates”  chart  p.  152 

•  writing  a  formula  p.  152 

Research 

•  researching  Canadian  festivals 

p.  144  p.  153 

Art 

•  creating  a  special  card  for  a  friend 

p.  144 

•  making  a  festival  poster  p.  151 

•  making  a  birthday  chart  p.  152 

•  illustrating  good  and  bad  days  p.  235 

•  illustrating  your  hobbies  p.  149 

•  illustrating  likes  and  dislikes  p.  150 

Other  Media 

•  viewing  films  p.  144 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 

in  terms  of  personal 

experience 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 

information  by  reading 

details  in  a  picture 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Collect  as  many  pictures,  photographs,  or  brochures  as 
possible  to  illustrate  festivals  and  special  national, 
provincial  and  local  celebrations.  Display  them. 
Question  the  students  about  each  kind  of  celebration  to 
determine  if  they  have  experienced  or  are  familiar  with 
these  events.  Let  them  relate  their  experiences.  Ask 
them  to  think  of  a  theme  that  could  title  the  display.  If 
they  cannot,  have  them  turn  to  the  introduction  on 
page  229  of  the  student  text.  Read  it  together  and 
discuss  the  questions.  Refer  to  the  picture  collection  if 
they  can’t  select  a  theme  title  and  ask  them  to  assess 
this  title  for  the  collection.  Suggest  that  the  students 
add  to  your  “special  days  collection’'  by  bringing  in 
costumes,  personal  souvenirs  of  special  days,  or 
photographs  which  they  can  discuss  with  the  class. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Find  out  the  nationalities  of  the  children  in  the  class. 
Together,  select  a  film  from  the  film  catalogue  so  that 
each  child’s  heritage  is  explored  by  the  end  of  the  unit. 
Have  special  days  such  as  ‘  ‘France  Day'  ’  or  “Holland 
Day,  “etc.  Perhaps  fathers  or  mothers  could  be 
encouraged  to  create  a  special  food  or  describe  special 
ceremonies.  A  class  recipe  book  could  be  created  and 
illustrated  from  the  students’  holiday  traditions. 

2.  Encourage  each  student  to  create  a  card  for  someone 
to  celebrate  a  special  occasion  —  birthday,  Father’s 
Day,  Mother’s  Day,  etc.  Design  the  cover  of  the  card. 
Have  them  create  a  poem  to  go  inside.  Make  and 
address  the  envelope  and  make  a  gift  to  honor  that 
person.  These  could  be  mailed  or  given  at  the  end  of 
the  theme  study. 

3.  Direct  students  to  prepare  a  written  report  and 
present  it  to  the  class  on  one  of  the  following:  Quebec 
Winter  Carnival  —  Quebec;  Shediac  Lobster  Festival  — 
New  Brunswick;  Buffalo  Days  Festival  - 
Saskatchewan;  Nanaimo  Bathtub  Race  -  British 
Columbia;  Calgary  Stampede  —  Alberta;  Beaver  Dam 
Sports  Meet  —  Nova  Scotia;  Yukon  Sourdough  Festival 
-  Yukon;  Regatta  Day  —  Newfoundland;  National 

Ukrainian  Festival  -  Manitoba;  Old  Home  Week  - 
Prince  Edward  Island;  Winter  Games  —  Northwest 
Territories,  Maple  Sugar  Festival  —  Ontario. 
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4.  Vocabulary  lists  should  be  entirely  personal  because 
this  is  a  very  personal  theme.  Let  each  student  design 
personal  vocabulary  cards,  the  silhouette  of  which 
describes  a  favorite  place,  hobby,  toy,  etc.  Tape  these 
to  their  desks.  Have  the  students  continually  add  words 
to  describe  their  feelings,  special  events,  happy  moods, 
etc.  When  the  theme  is  over,  tape  them  on  the  front 
board,  without  names.  As  a  culminating  activity,  have 
students  identify  each  other’s  lists  according  to  the 
words  on  them. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading: 

Bibliography: 

Balian,  Lorna.  Sweetheart  for  Valentine.  Abingdon, 

1979. 

Tale  of  an  unusual  girl  who  finds  her  sweetheart. 

Gr.  2-5. 

*Barber,  Mary.  Christmas  in  Canada.  Dent,  1972. 

A  collection  of  stories,  poems,  and  articles  about 
Christmas  in  Canada. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Barth,  Edna.  Hearts,  Cupids  and  Red  Roses.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1974. 

Customs  and  celebrations  for  Valentine’s  Day. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Barth,  Edna.  Lilies,  Rabbits  and  Painted  Eggs.  Seabury 
Press,  1970. 

Customs  and  celebrations  for  Easter  season. 

Gr.  3-6. 

*Clutesi,  George.  Potlatch.  2ded.  Gray,  1973. 

A  Native  participant  describes  a  traditional  potlatch 
ceremony. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Coskey,  Evelyn .  Easter  Eggs  for  Everyone.  Abingdon 
Press,  1973. 

An  introduction  to  the  history  and  legends  about 
Easter  eggs  with  simple,  straightforward  instructions 
for  decorating  eggs. 

K-Gr.  8. 

*Fowke,  Edith.  Ring  Around  the  Moon.  McClelland  & 
Stewart,  1977. 

A  collection  of  Canadian  riddles,  rounds,  tongue 
twisters,  and  songs. 

Gr.  3-7. 


Hopkins,  Lee  Bennett,  ed.  Good  Morning  To  You, 

Valen  tine.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1976. 

A  poetic  tribute  to  Valentine’s  Day. 

Gr.  1-5. 

*Kurelek,  William.  Northern  Nativity.  Tundra,  1974. 
Northern  version  of  Christmas  story.  Excellent 
illustrations. 

Gr.  2-6. 

Mills,  Yaroslava,  ed .  I  Like  You  and  Other  Poems  for 
Valentine's  Day.  Scribner,  1976. 

A  collection  of  poems  and  illustrations  for  Valentine's 
Day. 

Gr,  2  and  up. 

*Newman,  Fran  and  Claudette  Boulanger.  Hoorah  For 
Today.  S  cholastic — T  AB ,  1979. 

An  illustrated  guide  to  24  days  which  are  special 
to  Canadians. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*Nickerson,  Betty.  Celebrate  The  Sun:  A  Heritage  of 
Festivals  Interpreted  Through  The  Art  of  Children  From 
Many  Lands.  McClelland  &  Stewart,  1969. 

A  collection  of  children's  paintings  depicting  national 
festivals. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Robinson,  Barbara.  Best  Christmas  Pageant  Ever.  Avon 
Books,  1972. 

Humorous  tale  about  children  who  conjure  up  a 
unique  Christmas  pageant. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Tudor,  Tasha.  A  Time  To  Keep:  The  Tasha  Tudor  Book 
of  Holidays.  Rand  McNally,  1977. 

Tudor's  watercolors  illustrate  the  story  of  how  the 
Tudors  celebrate  the  holidays,  based  on  happenings 
m  the  lives  of  her  children. 

Gr.  4-8. 

*  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  '  ‘What’s  Special  About 
Today?"  might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/B 

Pages  204-205.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  204.  Pictures  of  annual  celebrations  here  can 
lead  to  discussions  about  what  things  are  special  to 
certain  people.  This  discussion  can  be  extended  to 
include  why  people  feel  enthusiastic  about  certain 
events. 


4.  Page  208.  The  discussions  of  using  eggs  as  symbols 
to  represent  festive  occasions  m  ‘  'The  Cooking  of 
China”  and  "Easter  Eggs  for  Everyone;’’  the  symbolic 
heart;  enjoying  "Groundhog’s  Holiday"  as  a  spring 
superstition;  and  card  messages  enable  students  to 
assess,  observe  and  leam  about  celebrations. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/B 

Pages  228-229.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  230.  The  story  ‘  ‘Tim’s  Bad  Day  Gets  Better’  ’ 
discusses  the  personal  reactions  of  a  boy  who 
encounters  problems  and  how  one  event  changes  his 
day. 

3.  Page  235.  The  poem  ‘  ‘Days’  ’  extends  this  theme  by 
discussing  contrasting  moods  and  pinpointing  feelings 
on  a  good-mood  day. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/B 


6.  Page  214.  The  poem  ' 'Monday’s  Child  is  Fair  of 
Face”  introduces  the  continuous  calendar  which 
enables  the  students  to  explore  curiosities  about  their 
birthdays  as  well  as  anniversaries  of  other  special 
family  events. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/B 

5.  Page  236.  This  theme  is  extended  in  "Let’s 
Celebrate,”  which  mtroduces  traditionally  Canadian 
festivals.  Students  can  enjoy  these  annual  celebrations 
which  represent  the  ten  provinces  as  well  as  both 
territories. 


7.  Page  244.  The  theme  is  recapitulated  by  extending 
this  idea  to  include  calculations  of  special  days  of  the 
week  in  any  past  or  future  year  in  ‘  'Now,  What  Day  of 
the  Week  Was  That?’  ’ 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Tim’s  Bad  Day  Gets  Better /230 


Starting  Points 

Tim  realizes  that  there  are  bright  spots  even  in  a 
hopeless  day.  Begin  a  discussion  about  good  and  bad 
days.  What  can  change  a  good  day  into  a  bad  day  for 
the  students?  What  can  change  a  bad  one  into  a  good 
one?  What  can  happen  to  make  the  day  bad  in  the 
morning?  in  the  evening?  at  school?  outside?  at  the 
store?  on  a  bus?  in  a  car?  Encourage  the  students  to 
read  the  selection.  Ask  them  to  find  out  how  Tim’s  day 
gets  progressively  better. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  unfortunate  things  happened?  (he  overslept, 
forgot  his  homework,  got  a  detention  at  school,  had  an 
accident  in  the  playground,  tore  his  pants,  had  a 
spelling  test,  went  to  see  the  principal) 

•  What  changed  his  day?  (He  was  rewarded  for  a  good 
deed.) 

•  How  did  Tim  feel  at  the  beginning?  end?  (depressed; 
elated) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  234  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 


Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows : 


•  Have  the  students  state  the  events  that  occurred  in 
the  principal’s  office.  The  students  might  contribute  to 
the  making  of  a  vertical  time  line  which  one  student 
secretary  could  write  on  the  board. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  close  their  texts  and  use  the  time 
line  to  relate  the  sequence  of  events. 

•  Determine  how  Tim’s  mood  changed  as  time  went  on. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  to  allow  students  to  describe 
good  and  bad  days  they  have  had. 

•  Encourage  each  student  to  make  his  or  her  personal 
time  line  for  the  day  before.  Have  them  name  the 
events  and  their  accompanying  feelings.  Are  they 
normal?  Is  Tim  normal? 

•  Discuss  ways  in  which  one  could  alter  a  bad  or 
hopeless  day.  Discuss  the  effect  others  have  on 
individual  good  or  bad  days. 

Vocabulary 
Page  231 

•  The  voice  of  the  principal  interrupted  his  musings. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  paraphrase  the 
sentence,  substituting  a  synonymous  word  or  phrase  for 
the  underlined  word.  Instruct  the  students  to  analyse 
the  preceding  sentences.  What  was  Tim  doing  in  the 
classroom?  Discuss  other  forms  of  the  word ,  such  as: 
“She  was  one  of  the  muses  who  presided  over  the  arts 
and  inspired  mankind;  ”  '  ‘The  pitcher  mused  on  the 
preceding  play;  ’  ’  ‘  ‘An  artist  muses  before  creating. ’ ' 
After  this  discussion,  encourage  students  to  paraphrase 
the  original  sentence  to  verify  their  assimilation  of  the 
underlined  word  in  this  context. 
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2.  Days/235 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  letters  to  themselves  which 
tell  about  their  successes  and  what  they  feel  good 
about.  These  can  be  shared  only  with  the  student’s 
permission. 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Have  a  “Hobby  Day’ ’  when  each  student  discusses 
and  shows  a  collection  or  an  avocational  activity. 

•  Use  the  To  Do  on  page  234  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Let  students  design  pictures  which  represent  their 
favorite  things  to  do  and  favorite  places  to  go.  Display 
these  personal  collages.  Number  each  one.  Have 
students  identify  one  another  by  analysing  the  scenes 
presented. 


Starting  Points 

Contrast  is  made  between  sluggish,  depressed  days 
and  bright,  hopeful  ones.  Introduce  the  poem  by  asking 
the  students  if  weather  affects  their  mood.  How?  Why? 
Ask  them  if  they  have  many  super-perfect  days.  Why? 
Why  not?  Direct  them  to  the  poem  '  'Days.  ’  ’  Encourage 
them  to  follow  along  as  you  read  the  poem  to  see  what 
kinds  of  days  are  mentioned.  Convey  the  contrast 
between  the  lethargic,  pessimistic  mood  m  the  first  two 
lines  with  the  optimism  of  the  last  two  lines. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  types  of  days  are  mentioned?  (good  and  bad 
days) 

•  What  type  do  you  have  more  of?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  words  m  the  poem  infer  good  or  bad  days? 
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3.  Let’s  Celebrate /236* 

□  □□ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Encourage  "on  the  spot"  sessions.  Each  student  has  a 
turn  to  sit  m  an  interview  chair  while  others  interview 
him  or  her.  Discuss  appropriate  and  inappropriate 
questions  to  ask  so  that  the  activity  remains  positive. 
The  teacher  might  be  put  on  the  spot  too.  Interview  the 
person  about  samples  of  good  and  bad  days. 

Art 

•  Each  student  should  take  a  piece  of  folded  art  paper 
and  put  pictures  or  drawings  of  likes  on  one  half, 
dislikes  on  the  other.  Post  these  so  that  students  can 
learn  more  about  one  another. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  235  of  the  student  text. 


Starting  Points 

Here  we  learn  about  various  Canadian  festivals,  from 
small  local  celebrations  to  large  showy  affairs.  Ask  the 
students  to  read  the  title  in  the  table  of  contents  and 
guess  what  the  selection  might  be  about.  Have  the 
students  list  local  or  provincial  festivals  they  know 
exist.  Discuss  the  small  festivity  contrasted  with  the 
large  festival.  Direct  the  students  to  read  this  selection 
to  discover  what  people  in  other  parts  of  Canada 
celebrate.  The  emphasis  here  should  be  on  enjoyment. 
The  reading,  discussing  and  activities  should  be  carried 
on  with  a  minimum  of  interference  from  the  teacher. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions . 

Prominently  display  a  political  map  of  Canada.  Before 
each  description  of  a  festival,  have  the  places  located 
on  the  map.  Use  a  star  or  flag  with  easily  removed 
adherent. 

Remind  the  pupils  to  ‘  ‘read’ '  the  pictures  and  the 
text. 

Allow  those  students  who  have  experienced  one  of 
the  festivals  to  share  their  impressions  with  the 
group. 

Try  to  show  films  about  these  festivals. 

Encourage  everyone  to  engage  in  an  activity;  but  if 
these  ideas  don’t  appeal  to  a  few,  suggest  they  use 
their  own  festival  ideas  and  share  them  with  the 
group  later. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  do  pontoons  keep  a  bathtub  stable?  (They  are 
buoyant  and  they  balance  it.) 

•  What  festival  is  held  in  your  province?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Describe  your  experience,  if  you  have  attended  any  of 
the  festivals  mentioned.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  243  of  the  student 
text. 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  names  presented.  The  strategy  of 
identifying  festival  sites  on  a  map  suggested  in  Starting  Points  and 
the  assistance  of  photographs  should  help  these  students  to  gain  the 
meaning. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  m  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  details  in 
pictures 


•  When  students  have  completed  the  reading  of  the 
text,  have  them  examine  each  photograph  and  list  what 
each  portrays.  Then  have  them  infer  from  details  in  the 
photograph  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

What  season  of  the  year  does  each  festival  take 
place? 

Where  might  the  crowds  gather  at  each  festival? 
Which  festivals  would  attract  more  children? 

In  which  festivals  might  children  take  part? 

Which  festival  would  you  like  to  attend? 

What  are  some  other  activities  that  might  happen  at 
each  festival? 

•  Have  students  discuss  their  answers  to  these 
questions  for  each  festival.  They  should  be  prepared  to 
support  their  answers  with  the  details  from  the 
photographs  upon  which  they  based  their  inference. 

Vocabulary 
Page  238 

•  I  am  the  spirit  of  this  festival. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  this  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Instruct  the  students  to  paraphrase 
the  sentence,  substituting  a  synonymous  idea  for  the 
underlined  word.  Is  '  'I  am  the  spirit  of  the  party’  ’  an 
equivalent  sentence?  Discuss  this.  What  does  "spirit” 
refer  to  in  other  sentences  such  as:  ‘ 'That  is  a  spirited 
horse !  ’  ’  and  ‘  Those  students  have  spirited 
personalities.”  What  is  the  antonymous  word?  Elicit 
"spiritless. ’  ’  Have  students  use  this  in  a  sentence  as 
well. 

After  this  discussion,  encourage  the  students  to 
paraphrase  the  original  sentence  again  to  verify  their 
assimilation  of  this  word  in  this  context. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  about  a  personal  family 
activity  or  festive  occasion  and  their  ways  of 
celebrating  it. 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Declare  a  '  ‘Heritage  Day’  ’  when  students  may  brmg  in 
costumes,  perform  dances  they  know,  sing  a  song  or 
play  a  record  demonstrating  their  ethnic  music.  Those 
who  have  similar  backgrounds  should  work  together  in 
groups. 


Art 


•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  243  of  the  student  text. 
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4.  Now,  What  Day  of  the  Week 
Was  That?/244 


Starting  Points 

A  “perpetual  calendar  for  finding  the  day’’  allows  the 
student  to  calculate  exactly  which  day  of  the  week  a 
special  event  occurred  or  when  one  will  happen  in  the 
future.  Introduce  the  idea  by  stating,  “I  was  born  on 
Thursday;  Christmas  last  year  was  on  a  Tuesday;  and 
my  birthday  will  fall  on  a  Sunday  in  the  year  2000 ! 

Let’s  turn  to  page  244  to  learn  how  I  calculated  this.  ’  ’ 
Direct  the  students  to  the  selection  and  have  one 
student  read  aloud  the  first  four  paragraphs.  Then  have 
them  all  read  the  instructions  silently  to  preview  the 
steps.  Make  up  a  co-operative  list  of  days  to  be  found 
and  work  through  each  of  these  together.  Then  let  the 
majority  continue  their  personal  investigations  and  you 
continue  to  work  with  those  who  are  still  perplexed. 


Talking  Points 

•  On  what  day  did  school  start  two  years  ago?  (Answers 
will  vary  according  to  province.) 

•  On  what  day  will  Christmas  fall  in  1989? 

•  What  do  you  think  may  have  caused  this  process  to 
be  invented?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Ask  students  to  find  out  on  which  day  these  events 
happened  or  will  happen: 

their  day  of  birth 
their  parents’  wedding  day 
their  siblings'  birthdays 
their  birthday  in  the  year  2000 
their  pet's  birthday 

their  great-grandparents’  birthdays,  wedding  day 
their  birthdays  on  even  years 
the  day  of  their  operation 

the  day  they  got  a  new _ 

the  day  they  got  their  braces 

their  birthday  in  2005,  2010,  2015,  2020,  2025 

•  Have  students  write  as  brief  a  formula  as  possible  for 
discovering  the  day  of  the  week.  The  only  stipulation  is 
that  they  individually  must  be  able  to  use  their  own 
formula  with  the  text. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Encourage  total  participation  to  create  a  class  festival. 
The  students  should  organize  events,  entertainment, 
posters,  and  food. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Use  the  “Summary  Activity’  ’  on  page  246  of  the 
student  text. 
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